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Bzcorp Vorvme of the Anr-Jovryat (New Sunes) was commenced on the Ist January, 1863. Arrangements have been 
augmenting its interest and value. The services of several eminent and popular writers on Art and Science have been 


. THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS ARE GIVEN MONTHLY 
Illustrations Engravings on Wood being continued—principally of the more attractive and instructive objects contained in the 
International > Ree, ily the ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of which will thus be so comprehensive as = include nearly all its 
prominent works, and accord honour to every leading manufacturer of Europe. 
a a Foreign Sculptors are resumed, some of which will be of leading Srarves and Groves in 


We shall issue also, during the year 1863, a series of Seven Line Engravings, representing the present state of the SEVEN 
CHURCHEs OF ASIA MINOR—Eruxsus, Surana, Pexcamos, eceuehin.* Sesame aepine Fy Laopicea—from Paintings by 
Tuomas Attom, the artist-architect by whom these places were visited with a view to these Engravings. 

“TURNER GALLERY” supplies engravings of pictures bequeathed to the nation by the great artist. 
Engravings—by the best engravers of England, Germany, France—from SELECTED PICTURES, are chosen. chiefly from 
collections of British Art-patrons, who have liberally placed them at the disposal of the Editor, They consist exclusively of 
British Artists, and will include at least one example of every painter who has achieved fame in Great Britain. The 
terest of subject, and perfection of finish, will vie with the best and costliest of any period. 
press will, as heretofore, consist of several Illustrated Articles, such as may derive additional value from association with 
; of Essays on the higher and more important purposes of Art, endeavouring to render the subject in all its 
popular Lesenipthe ts she Aeser 060 te Wola ee ar va Geeeteiae st anne Art-manufacture, so as to make 
indispensable in the Atelier and the W: as a source of instruction, as well as welcome in the Drawing-room, by 
and the graceful and beautiful nature of its varied contents. as 
Setens, sited by liberal size Will be continued to render the Aut-Jovmrar weful as well as agrocable 
t u rer, an e A ti wu — h *,¢ . * . ti ti the classes 
is especially addressed, as well as in that of the general Public. ee i ? 
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are aware that « New Series was begun with the year 1855; when we obtained the honour i accorded, of 
reg Engravings from the Royal Pictures : of that new series, therefore, seven volumes are now completed : . containiall 
ernon Gallery—begun in 1849 and ended in 1854—consists of six volumes. Either series may be obtained separately. et 


Povers for the Volumes of the Anr-Jovawat can be had of any Bookseller at Three Shillings each. | 
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“CHELSEA CHINA.” 


A HISTORY OF THE CHINA WORKS AT 
CHELSEA. . 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 


hy), HELSEA buns,” “Chel- 
e ioners,” and 
og china,” are 
surely three thin 
each one in itself suffi- 
cient to make a place 
famous, ed gage 
brou i 
: ieee tela fame must 
certainly attach to the locality which 
has given them a name. With the 
buns and the pensioners, however, I 
disclaim all connection in the present 
, article. The former are not sufficientl 
\> works of Art-manufacture to entitle 
~ them to a place in our columns, and 
the latter are certainly not articles of 
verté which can be collected together 
stowed away under glass shades by 
the connoisseur. And yet the “Chelsea 
Bun-house” has its story—full of interest 
and of incident—and the “Hospital” has a 
history, and a host of associations connected with 
it, which render these two places memorable, and 
give them an imperishable interest. It is with the 
“ China,”—the third of the matters I have named, 
and of whose story the least is known—that I have 
now todo. The establishment of the Bun-house, 
and its history to the latest time, is — traced 
out and written ; the foundation of the ital, 
and the events which have from time to time 
it with pensioners, are matters of record which 
are easily gathered to; ; but the formation 
of the china works, and many of the changes the 
establishment has undergone, are lost to us, and 
will be difficult to recover. It is my object here 
to attempt to get back so much as may be of the 
early history of the works, and to throw t 
the scraps I have collected, into the form of a 
narrative, which may become the nucleus of a 
larger and more extended history, as fresh facts 
are brought to light in the course of my own in- 
vestigations, or of those of others interested in 
matter. 


> 


It is better to state at the outset that the his- 
tory of the Chelsea China Works is very obscure. 
In fact, a London fog, such as is proverbial in 
the month in which I write (November), seems 
to have closed around, and env the place in 
such a dense mass as to make it next to invisible. 
A little of this cloud of mist I hope now to remove, 
and I trust that in the course of future researches 
I may be able almost entirely to dispel it. At all 
events, every item of information is valuable, and 
in the following narrative a vast deal of new 
matter will be found, which will ially assist 
the collector in understanding the hi of 
these, the most celebrated of any of the old china 
manufactories of the United b> 

_ The south-western district of on both 
sides of the water, has for a long period been the 
seat of fictile manufactories of an extensive and 
important character. Fulham, Chelsea, 














Vauxhall, Pedlers’ Acre, Lambeth—all had their | on, 


corp day early date, and aD args on 
ir origin from one common source.” 
that first source was—i.e., where the first 
was founded—is, of course, difficult to say, 
indeed, ie not to my present ; 
but from it others sprung up, in different direc- 
tions, until quite a nest of manufactories was 
located in this suburban district. The artizans 
of the seventeenth century were chiefly Dutchmen ; 
indeed, the manufacture was of that kind of ware 
known as “ Delft-ware,”—originally made in 
Holland, and introduced into land by work- 
men from thence. The importation of “ Delft- 
ware” in this (seventeenth) century was consider- 
able, and at that period the manufacture of a 
kind of pecnee is said to have been achieved at 
Delft. writer (Boitet), indeed, in 1667, says, 
speaking of that town,—‘ One of the principal 
branches of industry, at present, consists in the 
manufacture of a kind of porcelain, which nowhere 
in Europe is made of such fine quality, and so 
cheap. For some years, indeed, i 
been manufactured in Saxony, and also in some 
places in France. The former is finer than that 
made at Delft, but more expensive likewise, and 
therefore not so much in general use; whereas 
the Delft porcelain, on account of the more 
moderate price, is more saleable, and it is sent, 
not alone to most places in Europe, but even to 
Asia also, The clay of which it is made comes 
from the neighbourhood of Maestricht, and is 

urified in Delft by divers processes. Besides 

rger articles for general use, complete services 
are made here, ornamented with escutcheons, as 
they may be desired, beautifully gilt and painted, 
almost equal to the East Indian in transparency, 
and surpassing such in the painting. Man 
persons of property have such sets, with their 
escutcheons, made here, which then pass for 
Japan or Chinese porcelain.” 

owever this may have been—and I see no 

reason to doubt it, agen a considerable deal 
of porcelain might be, and was, imported from 
China, and painted and finished in Delft—certain 
it is that the Dutch workmen were highly skilled, 
not only as but as — and must 
have a large store of knowledge relating 
to the making of porcelain, as well as earthen- 
ware 


The quantity of ware rted into England 
was great, and this would be a sufficient incentive 
to enterprising and skilled workmen to emi 
to this country, where they could establish - 
selves, and find a ready market for their goods. 
In 1694, the following highly interesting extract 
will show the extent of the imports into 
not only from Holland, but it also appears that at 
the time we were indebted to Spain, to Germany, 
and to Portugal, for supplies of crockery. 


“ Under the name Earthenware was imported from 
Germany, certain ; from Holland, certain, forty-four 
times, besides pieces seventy, chests five, 
thirteen, and cases two ; from Spain, certain. From 
Holland come earthen plates one hundred and e 
Fema dozen one hundred fifty t, gally-ti 

eet seventeen thousand eight hun and fifty- 
eight, and from Portugal dishes dozen seventy. Now 
these are something valuable; and if we can make 
them here as cheap and as fine as they are made b: 
our neighbours, I would think well then of a - 
bition, but till then, I would rather wish for a p 
high duty (but not so much as shall 
worth —- , and allow some to come 
to us; but when any 
company, ’tis worth while 
Dy = shall appear Laas to 

submit to more proper judges, 

times useful.” 


We have seen that large q 
were imported into England from 
seventeenth century, and that 
skill and en ise were i 


of a: 
find. Totes workmen, it i 


believe, were 








little has hitherto known. , 
is traditionally said to have been one of 
of the unfortunate but celebrated De Witt, and 
to have fled to England for safety on the massacre 
of his family, tived for a time in Oxfordshire, but 
removed to m, where he not established 
the earthenware works, but succeeded in producing 
such excellent examples as had not been before 
made, or even attempted, in England. About the 
year 1640, age ~; succeeded in ao. 
ing porcelain, a t to him, a 
copy of which I Ln 1 meopt apna of the 
sea works is completed, to be enabled to give. 
Dr. Plot, in 1667, mentions that Mr. Dwight had 
succeeded in making wares of t earth, 


has | and had coloured them with ie colours, 


like the China and Persian productions. It is 
said that Mr. Dwight, finding the production of 
porcelain a very hazardous ng, and ascer- 
taining that the foreign china was still most 
likely to be patronised, got so disheartened and 
di with the work that he buried all his 
tools, his moulds, and even his receipts, in some 
part of the grounds of the manufactory, in order, 
as he said, that neither he himself, nor his sons, 
nor sons’ sons, should ever again be induced to 
attempt to make it.* — every search that 
has been made, these moulds and tools, &c., have 
never been recovered, so that an interesting 
“find” is, probably, yet in store for some future 


tn 1004- 

In 1604-5, John Houghton, F.R.S., in his “ Col- 
lection of Pai on Husbandry and Trade,” 
thus speaks of Mr. Dwight :— 

“Of China ware I see but little imported in the 
year 1694, I presume by reason of the war and our 
bad luck at sea. There came only from Spain cer- 
tain, and from Jndia certain twice. ’Tis a curious 
manufacture, and deserves to be encourag’d here, 
which without doubt money would do; and Mr. 
Dowoit at Fulham has done it, and can again, in 
an that is flat; but the difficulty is, that if a 
h be made, it must be burnt so much, that 
the heat of the fire will make the sides fall. He tells 
me that our clay will very well do it; the main skill 
is in managing the fire. By my consent the man 
that would bring it to perfection should have for his 
encouragement one thousand pound from the pub- 
lick, tho’ I help’d to pay a tax towards it. Of tea- 
ad there came but ten, and those from Holland. 

‘o our credit be it spoken we have about Faux-Hall 
(as I have been informed) made a great many, and 

cannot gainsay but they are as good as any came 
from abroad.” 

In another of his letters, dated January 12, 
1693,—after speaking of the property of clays, 
with special ound “at or nigh 
Pool, a port town in Dorsetshire, and there dug 
in square pieces of the bi of about half a 
h weight each ; thence 'tis brought to Lon- 
don, and sold in peaceable times at about eighteen 
shillings a ton, but now, in this time of war, is 
worth about three-and-twenty shillings,” which, 
he says, “ while green or f feels fat and slip- 
pery, like , and glistens, and will fetch out 

like fuller’s earth,”—Houghton thus again 
alludes to Mr. Dwight :— 

“ This sort of clay, as I hinted formerly, is used to 
clay , and the best sort of mugs are made with 
it; an ly aye Mr. Daught,} of Fulham, tells 
me that ’tis same earth china-ware is made of, 
and ’tis made, not by lying long in the earth, but in 
the fire; and if it were worth while, we may make 
as good china here as any is in the world. And so 
for this time farewell clay.” 


It will be seen that Houghton, a writer who 
closely observed everything relating to trade and 
manufactures, and his observations with 
scrupulous exactness, makes no mention whatever 
of ; and therefore pelea ayers 
that at the time at which he wrote, only 
porcelain made in England was that produced by 

* For a short account of the Fulham Pottery see the 

for October, 1862. 
Letter No. clxxxviii., Friday, March 13, 1695-6. 
+ Dwight. 
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Mr. Dwight, who was then living, and who, he 
says, “has made it and can do again.” 

From these 
was first made—doubtless 
ment at Chelsea close by, ‘ 
commenced, of course in a very small way, just 
about the time when Houghton wrote, and was 
at first principally confined to painting and 
finishing Oriental china, ee | was import 
for that purpose. There is a traditionary belief, 
that the origin of the Chelsea works took its rise 
from the fact of clay being brought as ballast in 
vessels from Chinese which was yong 
be the veritable clay used by the oriental potters. 
This clay is said to have been used both at Chel- 
sea and at Bow, and to have enabled the work- 
men successfully to compete with their Eastern 
rivals. The tradition, however, on to re- 
count that the Chinese, finding the uses of 
this clay had been discovered, and perceiving that 
they were losing trade in consequence, wisely 
. opped the supplies,” and peremptorily refused 
to allow any more to leave their ports. The 
workmen were then driven to seek elsewhere for 
material, and, as a matter of course, soon found 
en to use in our country. as 
In 1698 Martin Lister, the travelled physician 
and naturalist, in his “ Journey to Paris,” says, 
in his account of the pottery at St. Cloud, that 
the English Gombron ware—in which term both 
English porcelain as well as oriental was included 
—is very inferior to that made at St. Cloud; and 
adds that the English workmen “were better 
masters of the art of painting than the Chinese.” 
This painting of the Oriental pieces continued to 
be ised until the middle of last century. 

y whom the works were carried on in their 
early days is not recorded, but in the year 1745 the 
art evidently attained a high continental, as 
well as home celebrity. In this year the French 
company, in their petition for the exclusive pri- 
vi ob establishing a porcelain manufactory at 

Vincennes, urged the benefit which France might 
be ed to ee having a manufactory of 
in which counteract the reputation 
of English and German make, and stop their 
im tion into France. 
eorge II. gave the Chelsea establishment his 
countenante and earnest support, and did much 
to encourage its works, and to ensure its success. 
He for it workmen, models, and mate- 
rials, from the States of Saxony, and thus enabled 
the factory to uce works of such high merit 
as to successfully rival the productions of Sévres 
*and Dresden. This royal patronage of course 
produced its results, in procuring patronage 
of many of the leading men of the day. Thus, 
the Duke of Cumberland not only it under 
his special care, but allowed a sum of money 
annually for its furtherance and support. In 
1750 it belonged to M. Nicholas Spremont, or 
imont, a foreigner of considerable taste and 
t, who did much towards establishing its 
already acquired reputation. At this time the 
productions of the establishment must have been 
of a particularly high order. In Watkins's “Life 
of Queen Charlotte,” it is stated that “ there are 
several rooms in Buckingham Palace full of 
curiosities and valuable moveables, but not 
in Vp order. Among other things I beheld 
with admiration a = service of Chelsea 
china, rich and beautiful in fancy beyond ex- 
pression. 1 really never saw any Dresden near 
so fine. Her Majesty made a present of this 
choice collection to the duke, her brother—a pre- 


y of so Fe @ prince.” Horace Wal- 
, too, in 1765, wrote:—“I saw yesterday 
3, 1763) a magnificent service of Chelsea 
which the ms dha ueen are sending to 
the Duke of Mecklenberg. There are dishes and 
without number, an , candlestick, 
sauceboats, tea and coffee equipages, &c. 

it is complete, and cost £1,200.” 
Lansdowne MSS.* in the British Mu- 
Hage Mg oe t relating to the 
wor cularly inter- 
esting, I here give in full. “It is entitled “The 
of the Undertaker of the Chelsea manufac- 

ture of Porcelain Ware.” 

“ Many attempts towards this art have been made 
in Europe for a long course of years past ; the suc- 





* No. 829, fol. 21. 





cess which has been met with pom has revived 
in 1) 

ee many parts 

0 


Queen has a manufacture of her 


Empress 
wn. 

“The French King has one, and has patronised 
and encouraged several ; the King of Naples has one ; 
the late Duke of Orleans was, at the time of his 
death, and had been for many years, engaged very 
earnestly in this — but none have come up to 
the pattern they have been endeavouring to imitate. 

“Several attempts have likewise been made here ; 
few have made any progress, and the chief endea- 
yours at Bow have been towards making a more 
ordinary sort of ware for common uses. : 

“This undertaker, a silversmith by profession, 
from a casual acquaintance with a chymist who had 
some knowledge this way, was tempted to make a 
trial, which, upon the he made, he was 
encouraged to pursue with great labour and expense ; 
and as the town and some of the best judges ex- 

their approbation of the essays he produced 
of his skill, he found means to engage some assist- 


ce. 

“The manufacture was then put upon a more 
extensive footing, and he had the encouragement of 
the public to a very great degree, so that the last 
winter he sold to the value of more than £3,500, 
which is a great deal, considering the thing is new, 
and is of so great extent, that it has been beyond the 
reach of his industry to produce such complete as- 
sortments as are required in a variety of ways. This 
has been a great spur to his ind , 80 that, not- 
rape some discourageme: — ground-plot 
of his manufacture has gone on stil! increasing. 

“ The discouragements, besides the immense diffi- 
culties, in every step towards the improvement of 
the art, have been the introduction of immense 
quantities of Dresden porcelain. 

“It was known that, as the laws stand, painted 
earthenware, other than that from India, is not 
enterable at the Custom House, otherwise than for 
private use, and of course becomes forfeit when 
offered to sale, as well as lace from France, or any 
other unenterable commodity; and though it was 
publicly sold in a great many shops, and that there 
were even very frequent public sales of it, it was 
hoped that what was exposed to sale was chiefly the 
stock in hand, and when that should be got off, this 
grievance would cease. It has, nevertheless, hap- 
pened quite otherwise, for not only the importations 
continue, and considerable are allowed to pass 
at the Custom House, as for private use, by which 
means the shops abound with new stock, and public 
sales are advertised at the very beginning of the 
winter, and in large quantities; but there is reason 
to believe, from the diminution in the price of the 
Dresden china, that this is done on pu to crush 
the a established here, which was a pro- 
ject threatened last year. 

“It is apprehended that if recourse is had to the 
Custom House books, it will be found that consider- 
able quantities have been entered there for private 
use, besides what may have been allowed to pass as 
Furniture to foreign ministers. 

“ This earthenware pays eightpence by the pound 
when entered for private use; but a figure of very 
little weight may be worth five pounds, so that the 
real value of what is sold here will be found to be 
considerable ; and, indeed, it must be so, as this ware 
makes an important article in a number of great 
shops, besides the number of public sales during the 
course of a winter, and the other private ways there 
are of carrying it about. 

“It may be a motive to let it be entered at the 
Custom House, that great names are made use of 
there; but it is to be regretted, that either these 
names are often made use of without authority, or 
that names are often given for very mean purposes ; 
and as nobody is named, it may be said that a certain 
foreign minister’s house has been, fora course of years, 
a warehouse for this commerce, and the large 
advertised for public sale on the seventh Sout 
month, is come, or is to come, from thence. i 

“ Even the right of entering this ware at all is a 
doubtful point, and the affirmative is taken upon 
presumption, because the law says it shall not be 
entered for sale. 

“The manufacture in England has been carried 
on so far by great labour, and at a large expense ; it 
is in many points to the full as as the Dresden, 
and the late Duke of Orleans told Colonel York that 
the metal or earth had been tried in his furnace, and 
was found to be the best made in Europe. It is now 
daily improving, and already employs at least one 
hundred hands, of which is a nursery of thirty lads, 
taken from the parishes and charity schools, and 
bred to designing and painting—arts very much 
wanted here, and which are of the greatest use in 
our silk and _ linen manufactures. 

“ Besides advantage great honour accrues to 





the nation, from the progress made in so fine 
without any of those aids by which it has onal 
on foot and su abroad, nor has there even 
been any applic ion for new laws or prohibitions in 
its favour, which has been a rule in every country 
upon the establishment of new manufactures. 
“The execution of the laws which have all 
been ir force, and which can give no offence to any- 
body, it is apprehended will answer the purpose ; all 
that is therefore requested is, that the Commissioners 
of the Customs may be cautioned with regard to the 
admission of this ware under the pretence of private 
use, and that the public sale of it may not op 
mitted any more that of other bited goods. 
A few examples of seizures would put a stop to this, 
and which cannot be difficult, as all Dresden china 
has a sure mark to distinguish it by; but if this 
commerce is permitted to go on, the match between 
a ae ye a dgews private ag 
uneq and t 0 
factures will at oy tne, be the pod a few 
thousand pound, have it in their power to ruin any 
undertaking of this kind here. 
“This must be the case at present with the Chelsea 

pres es unless Ly. eae p oye will be 

leased to interpose, and enjoin, in place, 
: strict attention to the pe ran hen of Ralent: for 
if, while the manufacture is filled with ware, these 
public sales of, and the several shops furnished with, 
what is boss pores are to take off the ready money 
which should enable the manufacture to go on, it 
must come to a stop, to the public detriment, and 
the ruin of the undertaker, as well as great loss to 
those who have engaged in his support.” 


Who the “undertaker” of the works here 
referred to was, is not stated, but it was more 
than probable the of M. , 
Ww the Customs acceded to his views or not 
does not appear; but certain it is that, despite 
the abuse of import — enjoyed by cabinet 
ministers and o' porate by wtrewbaanc - 
carrying on a very extensive business, selli 
£3,500 worth of = | in one winter, and em- 
ploying more than a hundred hands, including a 
nursery of about thirty lads, who were learning 
the arts of potting and = ‘ 

After much research, I find Mr. Spremont 
continued the works until 1768 or 1769, when he 
retired, principally a ill health, after 
having a comfortable fortune ; his ledgers 
dating from 1759 to 1768. During the time of 
his carrying on the establishment, the works were 
very flourishing—indeed, it was said that “ the 
china was in such repute as to be sold by auction ; 
and as a set was p as soon as 
dealers were surrounding the doors for that pur- 


Mr. Spremont’s prem ae. man was Francis 
Thomas, of whom I shall have a few words to say 
presently. When Spremont retired from the 
concern, it was purchased by, or assigned over to, 
Mr. James Cox, who Francis Thomas as 
overseer, at a salary of £100 a-year, and this 
arran t continued to the 6th of January, 
1770, when Mr. Thomas died. Shortly after- 

the concern in, and for the last time, 
changed hands. Mr. was a man of 
ability, and of much practical skill, and to 
energy in directing the works under Mr. 
mont much of their fame may be traced. 
was buried in the south aisle of the parish ch 
of Chelsea, where an inscription to his mem 
now remains. 

I have in my ion a bill from the wi 
of Thomas, which is somewhat pe acongies 
refuting the statements which have been ) 
oe held by this gentleman, and which 
I ore give entire :— 


James Cox, Esq., to Ex1z. Toomas, Dr. 


£s. d. 
ye 14 of Decm. 

1769, to Friday, March ye2,1770,which 

is 11 Weacks, at 10s. 6d. pr. Weack ... 
To 20 Trusses of Hay, at 18d. pr. Truss 
To 11 Trusses of Straw, at 10d. pr. do. 
To 5 Pecks of Corn Remaining 
To 1 Chaldren & 3 of Coals 
To Shuting the Coals 


sant 
any. 27. To paid a weekly Bill 
Feb. 3. To paid ditto , 

» 10. To paid ditto 


Carried forward 


To a Horse from 





— 


onoorn 
_ 
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£ 
Brought forward ......... 20 14 
Feb. 17. To paid a weekly Bill ............ 416 


Mr. Thomas's Sallery for Looking =} 
25 4 


Oa & 


the Manufactory —£100 pr. 
which he enjoyed from Septm. 1769 to 
Tany. 6, 1770  .coccccccsesssesceseeceseneses 





£50 15 3 
Received in part by Mourning Rings 17 0 0 
£33 15 3 


About this time Dr. Johnson was busyin, , ay 
self in experimentalising in compositions for the 
manufacture of porcelain, an interesting 
account of his P at Chelsea, as given from 
the lips of the foreman of the works, is preserved 
by Faulkener. He says, in his history of Chel- 
sea :— 

“Mr. H. Stephens was told by the foreman of the 
Chelsea China Manufactory (then in the workhouse 
of St. Luke’s, Middlesex), that Dr. Johnson had 
conceived a notion that he was capable of improving 
on the manufacture. He even a to the 
directors of the Chelsea China Works, and was 
allowed to bake his compositions in their ovens in 
Lawrence Street, Chelsea. He was accordingly ac- 
customed to go down with his housekeeper about 
twice a week, and stayed the whole day, she carrying 
a basket of provisions with her. 

“The Doctor, who was not allowed to enter the 
mixing-room, had access to every other part of the 
house, and formed his composition in a particular 
apartment, without being overlooked by anyone. 
He had also free access to the oven, and super- 
intended the whole process, but completely failed, 
both as to composition and baking, for his materials 
always yielded to the intensity of the heat, while 
those of the Company came out of the furnace per- 
fect and complete. 

“The Doctor retired in disgust, though not in 
despair, for he afterwards gave a dissertation on this 
very subject in his works; but the overseer (he was 
still living in the spring of 1814) assured Mr. Ste- 
phens that he (the overseer) was still ignorant of the 
nature of the operation. He see to think that 
the Doctor imagined one single substance was suffi- 
cient, while he, on the other hand, asserted that he 
always used sixteen; and he must have had some 

ractice, as he had nearly lost his eyesight by firing 
tches of china, both at Chelsea and at Derby, to 
which the manufacture was afterwards carried. 


Dr. Johnson certainly took much interest in 
the manufacture of porcelain, and after the dis- 
continuance of the Chelsea works visited those at 
Derby. He does not, however, seem to have 
carried his researches on to any practical result. 

In 1770 Mr. William Duesbury, the proprietor 
of the famous Derby China Works, became the 
purchaser of the Chelsea works, and for many 
= carried on the two establishments conjointly. 

Derby works—an account of which a 

in the Art-Journal for January, 1862—had at 
that time attained to a high degree of excellence 
and of celebrity, and Mr. Duesbury was doing 
more trade than was done at any other establish- 
ment in the kingdom. He had opened an exten- 
sive connection with London, and was rapidly 
increasing his concern, both in that and other 
markets, and had become more than a successful 
— of the excellence of the Chelsea wares. 

purchase of the Chelsea works was arranged 
on the 17th of August, 1769, and completed on 
the 5th of February, 1770, when a payment of 
£400, in part of the purchase money, was made. 
The original document, now in my possession, is 
highly interesting, and is as follows :— 


“Reed. London, 5th Feby. 1770, of Mr. Wm. 
Duesbury, Four hundred pounds, in part of the 
Purchase of the Chelsea Porcelain Manufactory and 
its Apurtenances and Lease thereof, which I promise 
to assign over to him on or before the 8th Instant. 

“ James Cox.” 


Thus the Chelsea works, which had been taken 
to by Mr. Dues in A 1769, and had 
been, indeed, carri 
that period, finally 

of February, 1770. The purchase included 
not only the “ Porcelain manufactory and its 
appurtenances and the lease thereof,” but the 
stock of finished and unfinished goods then on 
the premises, and this Bey rise toa long and 
tedious lawsuit, of which I shall have to speak 
hereafter. Mr. Duesbury also, it would appear, 


covenanted to pay all liabilities on the estate, and 
of course to receive all monies due to it. At the 
foot of the bill from Mrs. Thomas to Mr. Cox, 
printed above, there is this very significant foot- 
note :—* Mr. Cox sold Mr. the whole, 
Cee en ee nad ray matter.” 
Other bills, in my possession, including one from 
William Payne, the carpenter, for £19 15s. 5d., 
for repairs done at the works for Mr. Cox, are 
catered’ £0 said. by Mz Desbery, In this 
carpenter’s bill one item shows that the works 
were palisaded :—“ Dec. 9, 1769. To repairing 
ag? omy and palisades, setting on locks, 
98. 6d.” accounts do not appear to have 
been quite cleared up until the year 1780, when, 
upon the winding up of the affairs of Mr. Cox, 
on his failure or a claim was made on 





Mr. Dues by the solicitor, Mr. Jasper Jay, 
for balance of account as then “standing open in 
the books of Mr. Cox.” The account is but 
short, but as all this is new material towards the 
history of the Chelsea works, and is therefore of 
importance, I give it entire :— 
Messrs. Wa. Dauspury & Co., 
Dr. to the Estate of Jamms Cox. 
1770. Z's 
Feby. 6. To cash paid 2 small Bills ...... 5 
‘» _9. To ditto pd. Haskins ............ 12 
» 20. To Interest J. Cox note to N. 
wee Sprimont, 6 mo. £300......... 710 0 


June 15. To 40 Museum Lottery Tickets 42 0 0 


rag -% it £67 15 4 
ct. 5. Cr. By net produce goods per 
Capt. Peirce swe, tale 52 4 0 


£15 11 4 


The lawsuit to which I have alluded was com- 
menced the same year that the works finally 
Giese ae of Mr. Duesbury, and was 

t t tleman inst a person 
named Burnsall, puchihiy a , to recover a 
quantity of goods said to have been unlawfully 
sold to him by Francis Thomas, and which in 
reality belonged to Duesbury, as a part of his 
purchase. The goods, which appear to have been 
made remont, and of his own materials, 
were by Thomas to have been sold to him 
by Spremont, but although the books of the con- 
cern were kept by Thomas himself, no entry of 
such sale and purchase was to be found. 
were also cross actions. The action was first 
heard in Michaelmas Term, 1770, and lasted 
until Hi Term, 1772. Evidence was given 
that the articles demanded of Burnsall were made 
of Mr. Spremont’s materials, and at his manu- 
factory ; that Mr. Spremont never sold them to 
Thomas, and that they were found in rooms 
lately ing to the factory, and were there- 
fore included in Mr. Duesbury’s purchase by the 
formal words. Mr. Spremont, whose health had 
been gradually failing, died while the action was 

ing on, in June, 1771, and in the end the de- 
endant Burnsall’s counsel, representing to the 
court “ Mrs. Thomas’s situation in a madhouse, 





| 
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| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





and four small children, and the attorney swear- 
ing that there was nothing else for to support 
ag: the — would not let us keep the my 
at law any longer in court, so we must 
costs.” action thus ended, and Burnsall 
immediately announced a sale of china, “ in which 
are — capital ut a porcelain ”— 
a part, dou o disputed goods. 
nder Mr. Duesbury, the of the Chel- 
sea works was Ri Barton, and the “ Weekly 
Bills” of wages and disbursements, now in my 
possession, as made out by him, are highly inte- 
resting and valuable, as showing the kind of 
articles then made at Chelsea, the names of the 
workmen and painters, and the amounts earned 
by each from week to week. These bills com- 
mence in March, 1770, and run over the next 
three or more years. The final destruction of 
the works is carefully described in some excellent 
letters, also in m ion, to which I shall 
have to refer a li on in my narrative. 
From these “weekly bills” I have selected 
some items which are of more than 
interest, and which tend, more ially than 
any other information can, to throw light on the 


it es ts tome ome ys than aye 





which the works are generally said to have been 
= pn Bae os be poner that, 
until my account of the “ Derby China Works” 
cuanwet in the columns of the Art-Journal, 
nothing had ever been known of the connection 
of Duesbury with the concern. The information 
I there gave of his of the Chelsea fac- 
tory was new, and formed, therefore, an impor- 
in the history of this truly interesting 
= sear ae! yr para to have 
discontinued in 1765, but I am enabled to 
show that they were not finally given up until 
784, when the kilns were taken down.* 


——e—— 


RENOVATED THEATRES. 


Tree of our metropolitan theatres, having passed 
into the hands of new lessees, have so far changed 
their aspects, that some notice of the alterations 
effected may be fairly required in our ; our 
remarks being strictly confined to the artistic 


ce 





character of the internal arrangement for public 
uses in each. 

And first of Lane, which, with its com- 
panion, Covent len, once preserved a mono- 


poly of the legitimate drama, and gave the digni- 
title of “His Majesty's Servants” to the 
dramatic artists en there. This theatre, 
— eae “ by the —, and fog of 
ndon, managers and proprietors, 
closed ite last season in a gloomy state of squalor. 
It has reopened under the nt of 
Mr. Falconer, and is a perfect triumph of taste 
and cleanliness. Certainly, little remains but 
the substructure overlaid by additions and im- 
provements. The decorations have the rare 
quality of richness without gaudiness. The ground- 
tint throughout the house is a warm white, upon 
which the whole of the ornament is in gilded 
relief. The gilding is lavish throughout, yet so 
carefully ng that it appears only in delicate 
lines or narrow mouldings, with one exception 
only, the unmeaning gold shields stuck on the 
front of the lower tier of boxes, which are out of 
character and proportion with the rest of the 
decoration, and disturb the harmony of the ae 
design. The proscenium is a massive - a 
mo ilt frame, an a riate boun 
between Ties and peg introduced at 
Covent Garden ; indeed, the decoration of Covent 
Garden has certainly furnished the general idea 
for that of Drary ao The ceiling is a chaste 
and beautiful feature; it might have been im- 
proved by the total omission of the great central 
chandelier, which is an obstruction to the view 
from the upper part of the house, frequently 
interfering with the light adopted for stage effect. 
Altogether, however, we have no hesitation in 
saying that, in its present condition, Drury Lane 
is the most elegant theatre in London. = = 
’s, redolent of memories immortalised in 
Bon Gualtier’s ballads, once sacred to horse- 
riding and its connections, has increased its 
capacity, and altered its once distinctive cha- 
racter, under the rule of Mr. spony og 
very name is apologetically given on t ills, 
beneath the nant rp «Theatre Royal, West- 
minster,” although it is certainly in no part of 
Westminster, or the wate & which that city 
stands. But, n’importe—“ what's in a name?”—let 
us pass to the interior. The old proscenium, with 
its pillars and side-doors, its curtains and coats of 


arms, in happily disappears, and a light 
group por Hiren supports a lighter trellis ; the 
sides of the orchestra are open to the pit-stalls ; 


end tase» doit nevey © seen, @ fountain 
occupies each , which may, in summer, 

candi to tho consbest as they do to the elegance 
of the house. The design of the ceiling is agree- 
able from its simplicity (marred, however, by 
very ugly ventilators) ; and the  chande- 
lier, happily absent, has its Say apne by a 
group stars, small, but sufficiently powerful 
fo show the folly of the masses of glass and glare 
that so uselessly occupy this place of honour in 


theatres. 
o"M. Fechter, the new lessee of the Lyceum, has 


brought, as might be expected, more of the con- 
tinental day the new decoration he has 


a 


* To be continued. 
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coating in the old style, and the 

himeelf on his outlay. The 

amount of cleanliness was deemed 

enough, and any idea of artistic improvement 
never of, It is evident now that a dif- 
ferent spirit is at work; and our theatres, from 


pe lernae be Nady 
part of managers to effect this boon, 
and which we are confident “ will pay ” by public 
appreciation. 


———@— __ 


ART IN SCOTLAND, IRELAND, 
AND THE PROVINCES. 


Eprvpuron.—Mr. Brodie’s statue of Lord Cock- 
burn, which was an attractive feature in the Royal 
Scottish Academy’s exhibition of last year, has been 
Ss the place appointed for it, in Parliament 

ouse. It stands not far from the celebrated statue 
of President Forbes, by Roubilliac. This addition 
to the hall has an important movement in 

are at present, on a certain 
close to the same building, 
ts of eminent Scottish la 
ipboeed, they are seen to little 
to remove 
Parlisment H 


tue of Sir David Baxter, Bart., 

recently-created batch of baronets, is to 

be placed in pavilion of ood srw ted b 
Sir David to the public. The seu ptor is Mr. Steell, 
\. represented his subject standing, 

in his hand, in the act of 
proceeded so far as the com- 

ng incidentally of 

on this gentleman and 

ask if there are no men 

or Art, considered 

pating in the same distinctive fa- 
honourably 


expended for the benefit 
It would wenn te Gb 


as much, if not i 
» if a 
would best 





Giascow.—A statue in bronze has been placed 
in front of the Royal Infirmary, to the of 


.—The choir of Glasgow Cathedral 
salve ie full complement of stained win 
last one ha’ been lately added to- 

It represents ‘ Resurrection,’ and 

has been so ably treated that it is preferred 
to the other windows of the choir. The 
Claudius Schraudolph, and the donor is Mr. 


burn, of — PR , 
~~ in nave, represen 
artist of this window is Mr. 


family, of Deanston. salto 
DuBiin.—The restorations p in St. Pa- 
trick’s Cathedral advance but slowly. The cost is 
being defrayed solely by Mr. B. L. Guinness, the 
wealthy brewer, who, it is said, has already expended 
£80,000 upon the works—an act of individual libe- 
rality which, so far as memory serves us, has no 
in our time, unless it be the princely gift of 
r. Peabody to the city of London. The parish 
church of St. Nicholas, which formerly occupied one 
of the transepts of the cathedral, has been acquired 
by the Dean and Chapter, and is being rebuilt, to 
form once more an integral portion of the cathedral. 
Br.rast.—It is proposed to erect a cathedral in 
this important town, for the diocese of Connor. 
Subscriptions are being made to defray its cost, and 
plans are preparing. 
BricuTon.—At the first annual meetin 


scriptions and donations for the year 1861-2 

to £155 5s. 6d., including a sum of 10 gs.from the 
president, Lord Sudeley. Of the amount, £135 
were set apart for the purchase of thirteen pictures, 
but the sum actually paid for them cnntitel this by 
£54 10s. ; eleven of the prize-holders selecting works 
whose price was more or less in excess of the prize 
allotted—for a, Mr. Rogers, who held a prize- 
ticket for £25, paid 40 gs. for the picture he chose. 
After clearing off all current expenses, the society 
had a balance of about £7 on hand. 

Bromscrove.—The annual meeting of the sup- 
porters of the School of Art in this town was held at 
the close of last year, when it was stated that the 
number of pupils receiving instruction during the 
twelve months, was 231, being an increase of 16 over 
the preceding —_ The satisfactory state of the 
school, and the liberal support given to it, were made 
= of congratulation by the gentlemen who 

dressed the assembly. 

LIvERPOOL.—A statement having been made in a 
local pai to the effect that the Liverpool Academy 
of Arts is to be dissolved, and that the gallery occu- 
pied by the society had been offered for the use of 
the rival institution, the Society of Fine Arts, Mr. 
Eglington, secretary of the Academy, has publicly 
contradicted the report; but has, at the same time, 
admitted that the Academy “ intends discontinuing 
its annual exhibition for the present, owing to its 
not having paid its expenses during the last five 
years.” On this announcement being made, some of 
the friends of the Academy, regretting that a state 

should exist which betokened financial 

in the way, came forward and subscribed 

£500, one wealthy n heading the list with £100. 
The Liverpool A y, which has produced not a 
few eminent names, will consequently be enabled to 
open an exhibition for a day or two longer. It 
is stated that Mr. Boult, who has been honorary 
ety” since its commence- 

office in consequence of 


in the sale of tickets in various 

parts of the kingdom, complained of the misrepre- 

sentations made by speculative Art-unions, esta- 

blished for the sole purpose of individual profit, 

which, in his on, too often deceived the public 
e legitimate societies. 


diture about 
; a balance of £815 for the purchasc of 
pictures to be distributed to the subscribers,—The 
zes in the Art-Union of the Liverpool 
on New Year’s Day. The sub- 
year amounted to about £571; the 
society were under £60, leaving a 
be expended in prizes: the 
forty-two, ranging in value 





Norwicu.—The Builder eS 
of erecting, in the south aisle 

a series of mural tablets, the 

vered in the three central arches of 

beneath the window, some ancient mural 

ocho _o 

the most perfect; an u part, in capital 
letters, was distinctly to be read’ C S. Wistany: 
St. Wulstan, who was bishop of Worcester (1062— 


International Exhibition of 1851 

had not Leen employed by the E: 

extent as it had been by the continental workers in 
glass ; but the exhibition just closed showed that our 
countrymen had in the intervening period made 
such advances as actually to surpass their f 
competitors. The truth of this statement will 
fully corroborated by any one who took the trouble 
to com the productions of British workmen with 
those of France, Germany, &c. 


——@— 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES, 


Paris.—The mausoleum, which for nearly fifteen 


es has been in to the of Arch- 
ishop Affré, who lost his life in 1848 while 
posing between the combatants engaged in the 
attack on the barricades in Paris, during the popular 
outbreak at that period, is now completed. The 
statue of the archbishop, life-size, is placed on a 
pedestal: he is represented falling on a barricade, 
with an a in — — anda — S 
the other. On the facade of the pedestal is a 
relief, on which is ose ene the entire incident 
connected with the death of this venerable prelate. 
The tomb is in the Cathedral of yey 
workmen are at present engaged in fixing, in 
Gothic arcades of the grand front, the eight statues 
remaining to complete the number of twenty-eight 
which stood there prior to 1793, and which represent 
as many kings of France, from Clovis to Philip 
Auguina ~The oaks in the Louvre for the recep- 
tion of the Campana and Saw collections 
roceed rapidly: some portions are y arranged. 
e large saloon on the top of the staircase, on the 
right hand, has been denuded of several large paint- 
ings of Le Brun’s Battles, and of a miscellaneous 
odleetion of pictures of various schools, glass cases 
being ranged against the walls for the Sauvageot 
oeetene— i. Curmer, the publisher of og 
ustrated is paring to issue, 
a work entitied “leat Betbgtles ase’ Di 
It will contain one hundred 


d and the Continent. Judging 

ious volumes produced by this enter- 

prising publisher, of which “ Heures de la Reine 
Anne de Bretagne” was some time ago noticed in 
the Art-Journal, we may anticipate a splendid 
ee ee Belgian 
painter, is at work on a picture, the first of » series 
has been commissioned by the civic authorities 
to execute for the Hotel de V It represents the 


sau of Charles V. into Antwerp, for the parpose of 
swearing to maintain the liberties of the citizens. 
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Of these, many hundreds were executed, and spread 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. his name and fame most widely ; yet has George 
ignored the very existence of works that all admire 
Ewxctanp numbers among her artistic sons three | and covet, and in this instance has done himself 
greet humours, who ell poms, i a remark- an injustice in his own gallery that no “collector” 
able degree, the faculty engraving their own , of his works would do toward his portfolio. 
designs, and thus of spreading their great moral | _It is by his designs and his etchings, then, that we 
lessons, in all their native vigour, far over the | must j George Cruikshank ; and the selection 
world—William Hogarth, James Gillray, and he has made, though it again excludes many of 
George Cruikshank—the last happily still with | mark, includes most of his best works. We can 
us, and having the privilege, accorded to few, of | fearlessly point to such as ‘Lady Jane Grey in 
hearing the ctvensing sounds of the applause ‘ower ’ and ‘ The across the 
ity will assuredly award him. Moat,’ as successful rivals to the etchings of 
Cruikshank’s career commenced with the pre- | Rembrandt. They are as and as soler 
sent century; his own of sketches and | as the works by the famous Dutchman, possessing 
his amazing depth and brilliance of effect, | 
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engravings includes some of his boyish efforts | all | 
when he was between seven and eight Log ae 29 | whi the details are less incongruous. As a 
The London lad found his landscape in , master of expression, Cruikshank takes a high 
Temple Gardens, and has given us a bold and rank; witness the drunken murderer in his series 
broad sketch of thet rus én urbe an he enw it j | “The Bottle,” or the Jew in the condemned cell, 


: 


1805. Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, | from “ Oliver Twist.” A ue horror worth 
resided some years, is another London bit ; i 
he relates, in a curious note appended to one 
his most remarkable engravings, how the i 
of it was obtained as he walked thence 
Bank, and saw a grim array of malef; 
hanging in front of Newgate, and among 
caema ee tan being the 
comparatively common, the crime 
forging of aaa bank notes, easily imitated. 
i k determined on an imitation of his 


EB 


of German diablerie peeps forth in many of his 

igns ; ‘The Gentleman in Black,’ * Peter 
ihl,’ are among the best. Nobody but 
could have ventured to portray the 
int unearthly creature picking up the shadow 
and leaving him, in accordance with the 
wild idea, “a shadowless man.” ‘The | 
Crime’ is an instance of great moral 
combined with a spice of grotesque ; the 
i — Dragon,’ a plainly told warning in > 
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own : Britannia is parodied as an ogress devouring | of ive mania ; ‘The Gin Trap’ and ‘ 
her own children, the water-mark carries trans- | Gin Juggernaut,’ vivid exposures of the worship | 
‘ port-ships upon its waves, the check-marks are | of this evil spirit. There is a serious and a | 
cords and chains, the grim gallows its | solemn fepling underlying these works, at which 
victims over the note’s value, and Jack en- | you can no more than you can at that 
dorses the whole. A contem critic described | where the vast arch of the bridgo tells of the 


whence one of the “drunkard’s 
in wild hopelessness, dashes down to 


ve to , from lively to severe,” 
an appro 1 eS motto rime Pm door of 
g 


i 
_ 
az 
tHE 


it as “ calculated to make 
directors tremble, if t 

published by Hone, achieved an enormous 
sale. The plate could not be printed fast enough : - 
the artist had to sit up at night till he could do i 
another ; the shop was so besieged that the mayor i 
sent constables to keep order. The bank au 

rities were much annoyed, but they altered their 
policy. Cruikshank assures us that Hone made | join 
£700 by this little print, adding, “T had the | “ 
satisfaction of knowing that no man or woman 
was ever hung for that crime after it.” A con- 
en observed that this “ savours of the 

P ” 


: 


4 
be 


: can be funnier than the 
delineation of all the scenes in “ Punch and Judy ;” 
i “an “aah sakes i oad 


,” withou 
are but “wooden actors.” With even 
originality he has depicted “ the march of 

mortar” into the suburban fields, to 


al 
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self-com cy of a septuagenarian ;” but the | the destruction of their rurality. Brick-kilns dis- | 


world has many instances of the peculiar power of a | charge their bricks, as if from a mortar, on the 
simple thought at a right time, and Cruikshank’s —< sward ; carpenters, literally formed out of 
career is not without many other instances of ir own tools, cut up unlucky trees, the branches 
great moral influence emanating from his pencil. 
His early labours were devoted to the demands | farther a-field ; and their 
of print-publishers for such comicalities as ill-bui 

“ would sell ;” this collection gives us specimens 
of headings for ballads and political satires, many | _In the ‘ London rim. Br sp crowded to re- 
being levelled at Bonaparte; the best of them | pletion, and more i ly in ‘ The ——_ 
late 


lena 
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resenting him as a mendicant with a tray of Cupid, a Reverie,’ we have specimens of 

“broken ginger-bread,” the gilt and bedizened | fertility of imagination and wondrous power of 
little royalties he had called into being during | drawing possessed by George Cruikshank. The 
his unbounded power. All these evince a certain reenter. 5 of figures comprised in an octavo P 


vigour and “ John Bull-ism ;” but it was reserved | (for no larger is the latter) are a “ triumph” for 
for the stirring time of the trial of Queen Caro- | the artist also; we know no one who could 
line to fully call out his original power, | more clearly and beautifully engrave such a com- 
and establish a reputation which has never been on eR gpg No more — etcher than 
diminished. Our artist appears to have gone ever existed, and ‘Battle of the 
into the field with due impartiality, and his print | Engravers’ may be added to others we have 
contrasting the opposition houses of the “ s | named, as 


Head” “Mo Red-cap,” shows the queen 
in no favourable light. op oF in Sich 


ing. There is a little study of 
George IV. as Coriolanus, confronts alone, and | 


, & very early picture | 


5 
4 


with much dignity, a rabble-rout of reformers, | in oil, showing much ability and an early practice | 
among whom’ Craikshank includes himself and | of the art. Some sket » ayrtan picturee may | 
Hone, shows the king worthily; but he ulti- | be seen, but his greatest and most ambitious | 
mately became, like the majority of men, an work, ‘The Triumph of Bacchus,’ may more 

ardent “Queen’s-man,” and nothing can exceed y be taken as a series of pictures combined 
the Lrg on of his pictorial satire, ‘The one title. The veteran artist, at the age of | 
Queen’s Matrimonial ’ and a vast number | seventy-one, is actively employed in etching the | 
of illustrated pamphlets crowded with cuts of | engraving from this picture (to be finished by | 


: dist hneste oleae fault in | which him to spread the 
it must id, we see a in i to reputation 
the present collection of works aie cae artist | hope he may yet live a 
laid open to the public. It will scarcely be ixty years of hearty has 
credited that not one of these famous making this collection. Mr. i k has a 
appears. If we be met by the reply that he was | right to ask for his reward in public honour to 
anxious to avoid the stormy sea of political satire, his talent ; he can be a for he has con- | 
that remark cannot apply to the absence of i- | sented to ignore some of his . I 
mens from woodcuts drawn on the block 5 notably his remarkable series illustrative of ‘Life 
self, and which are among his most | in London ;’ those who visit his will not 
inspirations, abounding in humour and vigour. fully see the man as he might be seen through his 








the “ great ormers” in the 
t i Ve castiiten oak 


twisting in hopeless agony ; hay-cocks fairly — ; 
ce 


ilding scaffolds are removed. 


works; but will find to enforce 
their respect fcr bins and'ie th, look 
at all - The “funny” draughtaman of 
youth has the finished artist of age, and 
a moral teacher who uses his humour in the great 
cause of morality, with an earnestness as honour- 
able as it is sincere.* 
F. W. Faruovr. 
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MUNICH PORCELAIN PAINTINGS. 


Dvrine the last ten years the Art of Porcelain 
Sr ee eta: teens segue, ond 
it is especially in Munich that great progress 
been made in it, and great results attained. 


At first: sight, a 
on china seems tly different from a copy 


Y | on canvas. We have often looked at pictures 


exhibited in the window, almost without knowing 
that they were on such material, though there is 


@ greater solidity and a firmness visible 
in them than generally to copies. And 
when one sees a picture cleaned by a towel like 


washed, without experiencing 
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the work of from three to eight months, it 


is no trivial loss to have the whole labour perish 
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the names of our chief dramatic ; 
woven. A rich, warm, and delicate effect is 
uced, and effectively mares out in the 
drop-curtain. A very great 
ement i ing of the house, 
the superintendence of Messrs. Defries, 
aids the ventilation ; at the same time doing away 
with the heavy, ne a 

ituting their patent t in its p 

j a upper boxes dis- 


"ears. I 


process. 
deserve the highest credit for the very elegant 
and effective manner in which their admirable 


urers of interior or exterior glass chandeliers 
who so well understand how to introduce them, 
.- produce better glass for purposes of the 
kind. 

Formerly, when our London theatres had 
become thorou dirty and dilapidated, the 
painter and whitewasher “ beautified ” them with 
@ new and cheap coating in the old style, and the 
menager plumed himself on his outlay. The 
slightest amount of cleanliness was deemed 
enough, and any idea of artistic improvement 
never thought of. It is evident now that a dif- 
ferent spirit is at work; and our theatres, from 
being generally the most uncomfortable and in- 
artistic in Europe, may perhaps rival the com- 
modious and elegant erections so abundant upon 
the Continent. The increased ‘ate Sar det 
which has added many luxuries to our homes at 
@ comparatively small cost, has yet to be carried 
out in most of our public places of resort ; but 
we hail the indications, thus recently given, of a 
desire on the part of managers to effect this boon, 
and which we are confident “ will pay” by public 
appreciation. 


ART IN SCOTLAND, IRELAND, 
AND THE PROVINCES. 


Eprpurou.—Mr. Brodie’s statue of Lord Cock- 
burn, which was an attractive feature in the Royal 
Scottish Academy's exhibition of last year, has been 
Sm in the placy appointed for it, in Parliament 

ouse. It stands not far from the celebrated statue 
of Vresicent Forbes, by Roubilliac. This addition 
to the hal) has an important movement in 
ornameating it. are at present, on a certain 
corridor and staircase close to the same building, 
ssme good portraits of eminent Scottish lawyers, 
where, “= we he they are seen to little 
advan posed to remove 
Sy 
h to the em ment of the 
wii be better seen. = 

Dunpgr.—A statue of Sir David Baxter, Bart., 
one «f the recently-created batch of baronets, is to 
be placed in the pavilion of the ited by 
Sir David to the public. The sculptor is Mr. Steell, 


R.S.A., who has represented his subject standing, 
with a plan of ary ne 


} the in his hand, in the act of 
offring it. Ba eadbetnd ey etter Teri 
pletvm of the model. While speaking incidentally of 
che honours lately conferred un this gentleman and 
en ane tempted to ack if there are Bo men 


, the only ing- 

prec ne and title? It would so seem ft this 
commercial enterprise ; and surely there 

are some, neither merchant princes nor parliamentary 


who would confer as much, if not more, 
mam a title than this would ope them. 








Giascow.—A statue in bronze has been placed 
in front of the Royal Infirmary, to the memory of 
the late Provost Lumsden, whose valuable services 
tu the city, but especially to the above-mentioned 
institution, have thishonour. It was cast 
in London, after a model by Mr. John Mossman, 
sculptor.—The choir of Glasgow Cathedral has re- 
ceived its full complement of stained windows, the 
last one ha been lately added to the series. 
It represents ‘Resurrection,’ and the subject 
has been so ably treated that it is preferred a 
to the other windows of the choir. The 
Claudius Schraudolph, and the donor is Mr. Black- 
burn, of Killearn, M.R. Another window has been 

laced in the nave, representing ‘ Noah’s Sacrifice.’ 
The artist of this window is Mr. George Fortner, 
and the donors are the members of the Finlay 


. restorations p ing in St. Pa- 
trick’s Cathedral advance but slowly. The cost is 
being defrayed solely by Mr. B. L. Guinness, the 
wealthy brewer, who, it is said, has already expended 
£80,000 upon the works—an act of individual libe- 
rality which, so far as memory serves us, has no 

lel in our time, unless it be the princely gift of 

r. Peabody to the city of London. The parish 
church of St. Nicholas, which formerly occupied one 
of the transepts of the cathedral, has been acquired 
by the Dean and Chapter, and is being rebuilt, to 
form once more an integral portion of the cathedral. 

Bu.rast.—It is proposed to erect a cathedral in 
this important town, for the diocese of Connor. 
Subscriptions are being made to defray its cost, and 
plans are preparing. 

BricutTon.—At the first annual meeting of the 
members of the ri and Sussex Art-Union, 
held on December 6, 1862, it was stated that the sub- 
ag oy and donations for the year 1861-2 amounted 
to £155 5s. 6d., including a sum of 10 gs.‘from the 
president, Lord Sudeley. Of the ss £135 
were set apart for the purchase of thirteen pictures, 
but the sum actually paid for them ex this by 
£54 10s. ; eleven of the prize-holders selecting works 
whose price was more or less in excess of the prize 
alletted—for example, Mr. Rogers, who held a prize- 
ticket for £25, paid 40 gs. for the picture he chose. 
After clearing off all current expenses, the society 
had a balance of about £7 on hand. 

BromsGrove.—The annual meeting of the sup- 
porters of the School of Art in this town was held at 
the close of last year, when it was stated that the 
number of pupils receiving instruction during the 
twelve ned w, was 231, being an increase of 16 over 
the preceding ee The satisfactory state of the 
school, and the liberal support given to it, were made 
= of congratulation by the gentlemen who 

dressed the assembly. 

LivERPOOL.—A statement having been made in a 
local to the effect that the Liverpool Academy 
of Arts is to be dissolved, and that the gallery occu- 
pied by the society had been offered for the use of 
the rival institution, the Society of Fine Arts, Mr. 
Eglington, secretary of the Academy, has publicly 
contradicted the report; but has, at the same time, 
admitted that the Academy “intends discontinuing 
its annual exhibition for the present, owing to its 
not having paid its expenses during the last five 
years.” On this announcement being made, some of 
the friends of the Academy, regretting that a state 
of ace ak should exist which betokened financial 
difficulties in the way, came forward and subscribed 
£500, one wealthy n heading the list with £100. 
The Liverpool A y, which te produced not a 
few eminent names, will consequently be enabled to 
open an exhibition for a day or two longer. It 
is stated that Mr. Boult, who has been honorary 
a to the “Society” since its commence- 
ment, intends to resign office i 
his attention being necessaril 
professional 


in the Art-Union of the Liverpool 

place on New Year's Day. The sub- 

of the year amounted to about £571; the 
society were under £60, leaving a 

12 to be expended in prizes; the 
was forty-two, ranging in value 





vered in the three central arches of the arcade, 
beneath the window, some ancient mural paintings. 
According to a local , the easternmost one was 
the most perfect; an the upper part, in capital 
letters, was to be read S C 8S. Wisranvys, 
1005) is represented receiving inl pastoral sia! from 
represented recei staff from 
King Edward the Confessor. Of the king, however, 
very little remains but the head and ders. The 
painting in the next arch is very imperfect, and the 
name is illegible: the figure, which seems to be 
of a female, and may t St. Etheldreda, 
mted kneeling, with joined hands and 
extended, as if in supplication: there is a 
wor tg = sayy mide ma The 
represents a op; for outline 
a ge remains of the pastoral staff can be dis- 
tinctly traced. Here also, unfortunately, but a 
or two of the name remains. St. Wulstan was not 
canonised until 1203: these painti 


teenth; but a at some subsequent iod to 
have been on pent te ted, and mend er 
hidden from at Reformation. Drawings 
and tracings have been made.” 
Sroursriper.—The last report of the Stourbri 
School of Art shows a progressive increase in 


d passed in the hi grade 
Inspector. In iosd, the somber in attendance was 
120; in 1862, 141, of whom 30 are employed in the 
the staple manufacture of the tewn. 
e report directed attention to the fact that the 
International Exhibition of Seng ee that Art 
had not Leen employed by the E to the same 
extent as it had been by the continental workers in 
glass ; but the exhibition just closed showed that our 
countrymen had in the intervening period made 
such advances as actually to su their foreign 
competitors. The truth of this statement will be 
fully corroborated by any one who took the trouble 
to compare the productions of British workmen with 
those of France, Germany, &c. 


=< 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES, 


Paris.—The mausoleum, which for nearly fifteen 
has been in to the memory of Arch- 
Bishop Affré, who lost his life in 1848 while inter- 
posing between the combatants engaged in the 
attack on the barricades in Paris, during the popular 
outbreak at that — is now completed. The 
statue of gen. oe, Sa is placed on a 
pedestal: he is represen ing on a l 
with an olive-branch in one hand and a crucifix in 
the other. On the facade of the pedestal is a bas- 
relief, on which is sculptured the entire incident 
connected with the death of this venerable prelate. 
Las ny se ae ote yay’ s in the 
workmen are at nt ig, in 
Gothic arcades of the grand front, the eight statues 
remaining to complete the number of twenty-eight 
which stood there ad to 1793, and which represent 
as many ne ote France, from Clovis to Philip 
Augustus.— works in the Louvre for the recep- 
tion of the Campana and Sauvageot collections 
roceed rapidly: some portions are already arranged. 
he large saloon on the top of the staircase, on the 
right hand, has been denuded of several large paint- 
of Le Brun’s Battles, and of a miscellaneous 
being. ranged against the walls for the Sauvageot 
wi or 
collection.—M. Curmer, the publisher of several 
costly illustrated books, is preparing to issue, in 
num a work entitled “Les Evangiles des Di- 
manches et Fétes.” It will contain one hundred 
coloured miniatures, enclosed in richly-ornamented 


borders, from by Memling, Albert Durer, 
Clovio, A uke da. Fieso F and 


a 
others, copied from the rarest illuminated manu- 
scripts in England and the Continent. Judging 
from the previous volumes uced by this enter- 
prising publisher, of which the “ Heures de la Reine 
Anne de Bretagne” was some time ago noticed in 
the Art-Journal, we may anticipate a splendid 
ype ents pe hy we . 
ANTWERP.—M. Leys, the distinguished Belgian 
nter, is at work on a picture, the first of a series 
has been commissioned by the civic authorities 
to execute for the Hotel de Ville. It represents the 
entry of Charles V. into Antwerp, for the of 
swearing to maintain the liberties of the citizens. 
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GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 





Enciaxp numbers a her artistic sons three 
Sie dogres, the faculty ing tie ome 
able degree, acu engraving own 
designs, and thus of spreading their great moral 
lessons, in all their native vigour, far over the 
world—William Hogarth, James Gillray, and 
George Cruikshank—the last happily with 
us, and having the privilege, accorded to few, of | 
hearing the clvensing sounds of the applause 
posterity will assuredly award him. — 
Cruikshank’s career commenced with the pre- 
sent century; his own gallery of sketches and | 
engravings includes some of his boyish efforts 
when he was between seven and eight years of 
The London lad found his landscape in 
Temple Gardens, and has given us a bold and 
sketch of that rus in urbe as he saw it in 
1805. Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, where he 
resided some years, is another London bit ; 
he relates, in a curious note appended to one 
his most remarkable engravings, how the idea 
of it was obtained as he walked thence to the 
Bank, and saw a grim array of malefactors 
hanging in front of Newgate, and among them | 
two women. Then, who executions were 
comparatively common, the crime often being 
forging of one-pound bank notes, easily imitated. 
Crui k determined on an imitation of his 
own : Britannia is parodied as an ogress devouring 
her own children, the water-mark carries trans- 
* port-ships upon its waves, the check-marks are 
cords and chains, the grim gallows its 
victims over the note’s value, and Jack en- 
dorses the whole. A contemporary critic described 
it as “ calculated to make the hearts of the bank 
directors tremble, if they have hearts.” It was 
published by Hone, and achieved an enormous 
sale. The plate could not be printed fast enough : 
the artist had to sit up at night till he could do 
another ; the shop was so besieged that the mayor 
sent constables to keep order. The bank au 
rities were much annoyed, but they altered their 
policy. Cruikshank assures us that Hone made 
£700 by this little print, adding, “I had the 
satisfaction of knowing that no man or woman 
was ever hung for that crime after it.” A con- 
params. be observed that this “ savours of the 
self-comp cy of a septuagenarian ;” but the 
world has many instances of the peculiar power of a 
simple thought at a right time, and Cruikshank’s 
career is not without many other instances of 
great moral influence emanating from his pencil. 
His early labours were devoted to the demands 
of print-publishers for such comicalities as 
“ would sell ;” this collection gives us specimens 
of headings for ballads and political satires, many 
being levelled at Bonaparte; the best of them 
resenting him as a mendicant with a tray of 
“broken ginger-bread,” the gilt and bedizened 
little royalties he had called into being during 
his unbounded power. All these evince a certain 
vigour and “ John Bull-ism ;” but it was reserved 
= the — _— of — trial of Queen Caro- 
ne to fully call out his great original power, 
and establish a reputation which has never been 
diminished. Our artist appears to have gone 
into the field with due impartiality, and his print 


nary the opposition houses of the “ 5 
Head ” ani “Mother Red-ca ” shows the queen 
in no favourable. light. » in which 
George IV. as Coriolanus, confronts alone, and 
with much dignity, a rabble-rout of reformers, 
among whom Cruikshank includes himself and 
Hone, shows the king worthily; but he ulti- 
mately became, like the majority of men, an 
ardent “Queen’s-man,” and nothing can exceed 
the Pungency of his pictorial satire, ‘ The 
Queen’s Matrimonial ,’ and a vast number 
of illustrated pamphlets crowded with cuts of 
8 vigour, all in her favour. 

d here, it must be said, we see a fault in 
the present collection of works which our artist 
has laid open to the public. It will scarcely be 
credited that not one of these famous 
appears. If we be met by the reply that he was 
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anxious to avoid the stormy sea of political satire, 
that remark cannot apply to the absence of —_ 
yan on the block im- 
self, and which are among his most 
Inspirations, abounding in humour and vigour. 


ugh to enforce 


spread . works j Ret they wi Ont ene 
im and his labours, if they look 


; George 
ignored the very existence of works that all admire he ight. The “funny” draughtsman of 


and covet, and in this instance has done himself | you 
i gallery that no “collector” | a moral teacher who uses his humour in the great 
8 (8 WOU ' is portfolio. cause of morality, with an earnestness as honour- 
It is by his designs and his etchings, then, that we | able as it is sincere.* 

icles Sema Cruikshank ; and the i 


of his works would do toward his 


he has made, though it 


the and ‘ The 
Rembrandt. are as grand and 
as the works by the famous Dutchman, 


“The Bottle,” or the Jew in the condemned cell, 
from “ Oliver Twist.” A ue horror worthy 


of German diablerie 
igns ; ‘The Gentleman in Black,’ 


r ihl,’ are among the best. Nobody but 


again excludes many of 

mark, includes most of his best works. We can 

aw point to such as ‘Lady Jane Grey 
‘ower P . 


has the finished artist of age, and 


selection F. W. Farmno tr. 
—_~o—_—. 


in 
across the 


Moat,’ as Dongen, rivals to the etchings of | MUNICH PORCELAIN PAINTINGS. 


a copy of one of the old masters 
ightly different from a copy 
on canvas. We have often looked at pictures 


peeps forth in many of his | exhibited in the window, almost without knowing 


‘ Peter that they were on such material, though there is 


@ greater solidity and a firmness visible 
oer a Ay og way ee Bh to copies. And 
shadow when one sees a picture cleaned by a towel like 





emcee. : »’@ plainly told warning in - quently inflicted by injudicious restoration is 


ve mania ; ‘The Gin Trap’ and ‘ : 
Gin Juggernaut,’ vivid exposures of the worship hensausel- tne i 


of this evil spirit. There is a serious and is attained, without its unpleasant effect. 


solemn fepling underlying these works, at which | M5 Jabour to 


be 
ou can smile no more than you can at that ine these Ant iat 
There the vast arch of the bridge tells of the | —e : — 


children,” in wild dashes down to picture has to be painted over at least three times, 
death ! a » and burnt in after each pain It is in the 
“From grave to gay, from lively to severe, process of burning that the chief lies, and 
might be an a riate motto over the door of the larger the picture the greater the peril. It 
this gallery. can be funnier than the frequently happens that a picture which has gone 
peas ng tar haar ay AP os de 18 twice through the ordeal safely, cracks in pieces 
the artist has given vitality to the whimsical, odd- +, third time, and the labour of months is 
jointed dolls, the “great performers” in the thrown away. For this reason, large pictures 
show,” without the conviction that are seldom attempted, and a perfect example of a 

they are but “wooden actors.” With even | picture of size costs greater in proporti 
a aah pen Sy Paty nar deh oy salons empleged spe sninesal:; Gnd the of a 
cks mortar” into the suburban fields, to late, painted but not burnt, resembles the painted 

the destruction of their rurality. Brick-kilns dis- scenes of a theatre by daylight, before the 
charge bricks, as if from a mortar, on the | jicht of i inati pro foot lamps convert 
eee sees Seen eer Semiee out of them into a airy world. The greatest size as yet 
their own tools, cut up unlucky trees, the branches attained has bees 29 inches by £5, and it is com- 
three of such tes 


twisting in hopeless y ; hay-cocks fairly run , : 
farther a-field ; eal ele claus beoares caval tel arn Bg 


by rows of ill-built houses, cracked 
building scaffolds are removed. 


| comes ou ictures, 
before the therefore, are far smaller ; and, as the risk is less 
i moderate. 


FE 
5 


In the ‘London during 1851, crowded to re. | mith small pictures, the price 


pletion, and more parti 


of Cupid, a Reverie,’ we have specimens of 

fertility of imagination and wondrous power of 
drawing possessed by George Cruikshank. The | 
reeaten. comprised in an octavo plate 
is the latter) are a “ triumph ” for | 
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in London ; San S00 ee gallery will 


fully see the man as he might 


ly in ‘The Triumph | 


and beautifully engrave such a com- 
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sinaaas : countries. The author intended at the time to follow this history—whi 
MODERN ARCHITECTURE* has become a recognised text-book—with a third volume, Nehenien Papal a te 
down to the present time. Subsequently he deemed it advisable to alter his plan, and to 


. Fergusson, the author of th book mentioned in | continue his subject in the form in which it appears in the volume before us: thi 
=~ ee cues, alte | as the concluding portion of the “Handbook,” or may be pide 





the foot-note of this volumn, cannot point to any re- | be 
markable edifice of which he is the designer,—though he 
may be able to do so for anything we know to the con- 
trary,—he is certainly entitled to the credit of having, 

in his various writings, done much to enlarge our know- 





INTERIOR OF SAN GIORGIO MAGGIORE, VENICE. 


ledge of architecture, and in the most agreeable and popular = 
form of teaching: his pen and his pencil have both been Dsprsses ycemragran. St 

long and diligently employed in explaining and delineat- FORGE Cf BATEEAGR, COLOGEE. 

ing a large ion of the most notable structures of | . i 

is: while the subject of mili gineor- | ®2 entirely oy RE work, complete in itself. The motives assigned by Mr. Fergusson 

‘a due | fF changing his plan are thus stated :—“ Even independently of the lapse of time which 

hes cnoel since the first publication, the nature of the subject deniands a different 
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PALACE aT mana. 
. For reasons 
nger possible to treat it as the 

part of the globe on the same 


* History OF Tux MODERN Sty 11 : at x 
A. LES OF ARCHIT : : rT 
® Sequel to the “ Handbook of Architecture.” By py : P and indi 


Fellow y i iti ) it i 
of the Re Te of British Architects. With 313 that it is at every page necessary to stop to ex 
Mustrations. urray, London. volume, in consequence, becomes far more a crith 
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tions of the art during the last four centuries, than ® narrative of an inevitable | 


sequence of events, as was the case in the previous of the work.” 
Accepting, then, the author’s own description of his book as being i in the main true, 
this critical essay is devoted to an examination of the principal edifices erected in Christian 














PUERTA DE LAS CADENAS, CATHEDRAL OF MALAGA. 





countries, India, and Turkey, from about the middle of the fifteenth century to o 
time. The subject is divided into thirteen buoks, arranged under the 
Italy, Spain, and Po France, England, apo North. Western Rurope, 


ape 
reso as of 
rtugal, Russia, | 
India, and Turkey, America, Theatres, and Civil Military Engineering. So far as 


a ss elds cto 


ANGLE OF THE COUR NAPOLEON, NEW BUILDINGS OF THE LOUVRE. 


practicable, Ecclesiastical Architecture is treated separately from Secular; this is the case 
peor gto ale F ppree beig ig eat on chegneorse 7 having no ecclesiastical archi- 
during the Renaissance period. Asa remark, we may 
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com rn mae and in . most agreeable manner, ap- 

parently addressing more to the unprofessional 

reader than the architect: herein lies the chief 

wg) gee to the —_ — 
opinion the architecture of the presert da 

generally, is not favourable; Mr. Fergusson Aapuensins 





TOWER OF SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON. 


the constant reference by its professors to the art of past 
times, whether Classic or Gothic, without regard to the 
fitness of the style adopted to the P amparc rpose of the building. 

The courtesy of Mr. Murray, the publisher, enables us 
to place before our readers specimens of the numerous 


SIDE AISLE IN THE CATHEDRAL AT MEXICO. 


ss upwards of three hundred, which adorn the 
ht to find a place on the shelf of every 
taste, and of every one who takes the slightest 


80 a general 
cay et Mist Peepatoin tease bie subject with much independence of thought, with great Sseowent & the odie ont of aa  toeeks 
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SELECTED PICTURES. 

FELICE BALLARIX RECITING TASSO TO THE : 

PEOPLE OF CHIOGGIA. : 

F. Goodall, A.R.A., Painter. E. Goodall, Engraver. 
Forsiay travel, though it does not always benefit 
artists, is generally serviceable to them, by ogee 
ing their minds and giving freshness to their 
thoughts. Wilkie certainly did not profit as a 

inter, however nuch he did so. ially, by 

is journey to Spain and the East. From that 
time he ignored the art which brought him fame, 
and whereon his highest reputation will ever -. 
Mr. Goodall, three ‘or four years ago, travelled 
through Italy, and thence into the East also, and 
the result has been several pictures, which show 
him as com t to treat ably the subjects sug- 
ed by his j there as those he found at 
ome and made so p tly familiar to us: in 
fact, he returned to England not only with new 
ideas, but with increased powers of expressing 
them. This is seen in several of his later pic- 
tures, such as his ‘Moslem Charity,’ ‘The Zuela 
Gate, Cairo,’ ‘The School of Sultan Hassan,’ and 
the work here engraved. 

There was, at the time he visited ‘Italy, an 
individual at Chioggia named Felice i 
who got his li by reading, in the market~- 
place of the town, the works of the Italian poets 
and other writers to the inhabitants, most of 
whom are either fishermen or traders in fruit. 
His delivery was most impressive, and evidently 
attracted the marked attention of his auditors, 

showed, by the expression of their faces as 

as by their discriminating applause, that 
what was 

Goodall passed a fortnight at Chioggia, and 

ings with his 
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+ qhre’ WATER-cOLOUR PAINTERS’ 


S Bie | MC we ix i aa 
Ir was, announced last month that the~ New 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours had pro-’ 
jected, and were active in maturing, a plan whereby | 
the contribution and exhibition of pictures : 
Fane fr tn ret of fe dates Prvalent 
| funds for, the reli i evaler 

| ot the . 





a 


Lancashire. - At a meetirg society, |. 
F held on the Srd of ber, the following 


ovem ! 
| lution was unanimously —* Tha 
_member contribute one’(or more) painting or 
sketch in water-colours, in plain bead frame, with 
mount, and that every member of the profession 
| known to paint in water-colours be solicited 
aid in carrying out the object; that the whole» 
_ collection be exhibited in m, Manchester, 
and Liverpool, and afterwards allotted to su 
scribers as prizes. That subscriptions of 
| guinea each to the full value of the works 
| raised, and that each subscriber be entitled to a 
free admission to the exhibition of the collection, 


| and also one share in the al of the paint- 
| ings for each guinea subscribed. That the whole 
| proceeds, less the’ working expenses only, be paid 


_ over to the Committee for the Lancashire Relief 
| Fund.” > * 

Before the publication of this tiouce, the 
sane wilt bo Loenoved fren the atte Gatley 
| where they have been exhibited, but the collection 
will ollll bo entian in. Ge eapniey. tetera. 
| distribution. It is an equitable ision that the 
total of the subscriptions not exceed the 
estimated value of the works, the sum of which, 
| we doubt not, is beyond common computation, 
| for we see among oe See ae ae 
would at oncé realise h of pounds. If 





| have ample reason for self-co 
_ing so far assisted the fund. Had it been pro- 
posed to receive unlimited subscriptions, those of 
the subscribers who may be unsuccessful with 
; | to prizes may think themselves unfairl 
, dealt. with, whereas according to the existing 
| arrangement ‘ho complaint can be made. The 
number of drawings sent in is three hundred; 
had, we submit, the plan comprehended oil pi 
tures, the catalogue might have been doubled. 

Our purpose in noticing a collection of pictures 
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things to be avoided—except, in 


required to havea large number of such portraits, | 
all of them cut off in separate pieces. But we , be 
would strongly advise that the nate be left | 


altogether to the sun, and to the his 
allies, and that they henceforward are bani 
from Coventry ribbons. may be most 
cleverly executed ; but, nevertl they are the 
wrong thing, and they must give place to what is 
the right thing. 

We observe that the Messrs. Longmans have 
sought a fresh application for ribbons, under the 
form of ribbon book-binding. How far this 
novel style of binding may prove successful, is a 
question upon which we are altogether incom- 
pees to form an opinion. It certainly is a 
audable experiment. Whatever its success, how- 
ever, this can be only an incidental use for the 
productions of the ribbon-loom. The grand ob- 
ject is to secure for Coventry a proper recognition 
and a becoming support for her staple manufac- 
ture, in its normal condition, and for genuine 
ribbon uses. This ought to be done, and we 
trust that it will be done. And we trust that the 
manufacturers of Coventry will not be considered 
to be less worthy of the favourable regard of Eng- 
lishmen and Englishwomen, because they have 
erected a noble School of Design in their town ; 
and further, because they are resolved to seek 
from English artists and English workmen 
what they have heretofore but too commonly felt 
themselves constrained to import from France. 
Coventry aspires to make genuine English rib- 
bons, which shall be equal (equal, at least) to the 
best ribbons of foreign countries ; and Coven 
has shown us that she is both in earnest and we 
qualified to realise her purpose: is it too much 
to ask that Coventry ribbons should be the 
fashion in England ? 

Since the close of the Exhibition we have seen, 
as was stated last month, a numerous series of 
ribbon book-markers, most beautifully executed 
at Coventry, in the same medizval illumination 
style as the exhibited works we have alread 
noticed. These recent productions of our Engli 
ribbon-looms confirm the favourable impression 
= by the specimens that pacer at the 

ibition ; and, at the same time, they cause us 
to repeat our emphatic appeal on behalf of the 
particular class of our manufacturing country- 
men who are striving so earnestly, and suffer- 
ing so severely, ‘and enduring so patiently, at 
Coventry. The Coventry ribbon-weavers are now 
sharing, in all its severity, the distress that pre- 
vails in Lancashire, and they have as just and 
also as strong a claim for sympathy and aid. 
a asks for patronage, not for subscrip- 
tions. It proves its claim to the support it asks ; 
surely, then, the appeal will not be made in vain. 
THE CARVED FURNITURE OF RIPAMONTI, OF MILAN. 

The golden period of Art in Italy likewise 
produced what must after all be considered as 
the best styles of modern furniture. The favourite 
Louis Quatorze is only a copy of the gorgeous 
Venetian of the 


it is doubtful if the chastest Grecian can compete | plastic composition, from 
for effect with its rich carving and lavish gilding; | the sharpness and undercutting can be effected. 
y plain The remarkable bedroom suite of which we are 

of , about to speak are matchless specimens of Italian 
mahogany, then we must prefer to either style the | Renaissance work. They 


but if gilt furniture is to be superseded 
wooden, since the introduction into Euro 


fashion of the Italian Cinque-cento period. In 
cases wherein our English manufacturers have 


had the advantage of a foreign designer, it may | far above the caprices of bowrgeois fashion, and 
be assumed that they have turned out as fair | whose taste in their selection is beyond the cavil 
specimens of workmanship in the department of | of pretended connoisseurs. A man may well rest 
furniture as they have in others. The principles | content with a piece of furniture which has been 
of design in which those artists are educated pre- carved for a king of France, an emperor 
vent them from violating the first essentials of many, a Roman cardinal, or a Venetian doge. 
Art, even if they do not enable them to achieve Surely there is poetry in these things—surely 


great beauty or originality. As to France or 
Italy, where Art is a tradition of ages, blunders 
and solecisms, either of periods or styles, are 
rarely committed in the articles which have pro- 
ceeded from their workshops. In the execution, 
likewise, there is a life and spirit which is rarely 


met with in British manufactures. The native of a 
the south of Europe has a natural craving for e 
which time, by making them scarcer, will only 


ornament in all things, and from slight beginni 
is never satisfied until he has catied it to 


highest pitch—in articles, too, upon which, in the that one such important specimen of first-rate 
Englishman’s opinion, it is entirely misapplied. | Italian Renaissance Art, much less a whole mag- | cant at his rooms, 95, High Holborn. 


Portraits, repeated so many times yard, are The utmost ection of painting, when lavished 
deed, it chould be upon so frai respi eared, i 


| 


| painting and gilding, in all 


| 
| 
| 





. glory of nations and the memory 


hi effort of carving applied to a pair of 
hoes bap on cea aie dee 
_ sometimes upon contempt. Yet, if we 
| consider how great a ion of life is spent in 
| the inside of our dwellings, and in the habitual 
contemplation of these household things, it is no 
small matter to have as accompaniments 
objects of a graceful or imaginative character, 
which to the fancy at least seem to rt our 
prosaic matter-of-fact life into the realms of the 
past, or into other worlds invested with more 
“purpureal gleams” than the present one can 
boast of. As we are said to be “beings of a 
large discourse, looking both before and after,” 
we nr cling to those objects which are 
associated with past centuries,—a cabinet, for 
example, which recalls the times of Francis I.; 
@ vase that reminds us of Diana de Poictiers; a 
chair that might have supported a Doge Faliero ; 
or a bell, that, in the hands of a Gino Capponi, 
might have rung out of Florence the sa 
hordes of Charles VIII. or Louis XII. Wi 


respect to the number of show pieces of 
furniture, it is to be obj that they are 
rally the principals than the accessories of 





&@ room. An enormous chimney-piece costing 
| £3,000, a mountain of marble and bronze, where- 

on statues, sculpture in high and low relief, 
l ir various shapes, 
unite to form a pile sixteen or twenty feet in 
height,—a sideboard supported by wooden figures 
the size of life, and mirrors in proportion, with 
friezes like the eaves of a house-top,—may be 
splendid and ificent, but are certainly not 
made with any view to the fitness of things, or 
to the requirements of ordinary mortals. Now 
the object of all Art, in our opinion, ought to be 
the production of -_ results by little means. 
The more mind and the less matter that is put 
into a work, the greater will be its attractiveness 
and utility. 

Next to oe eae a nye style in ay 
is a not insignificant means o pe prorseye 

of their genius. 
ut they can only owe this effect to the care be- 
stowed upon their construction and preservation. 
There are times, however, when people are led 
astray by an entirely different course of tastes 
and usages. When a certain spirit of commerce, 
which only lives by changes in the common things 
of life, comes to be applied to the productions of 
the Fine Arts, nothing is esteemed save what is 
new, and contempt becomes the portion of all 
that is old. 

Vasari, in treating of wood-carving in his great 
work, has ascribed to it a certain hardness and 
dryness (possibly inherent in the nature of the 
material) which les rendered it ineligible for all 
great works of sculpture. We know of no 
master-piece of the Cinque-cento age in wood, nor 
do we read of any in ancient times, whatever 
Dedalus may have done; but certainly it has 

roved itself to be, in the articles of household 





| 


of Borromini, and even now | whether of plaster, a or other 


urniture and decoration, superior to all its rivals, 
facility with which 


orm a species of 
moveables which are worthy only of a place in 
some historical mansion, whose owner is placed 


‘of Ger- 


“ Snatch a grace beyond the reach of Art,” 


from their originality and authenticity. Nothing 
in modern taste can possess in the eyes of the 
scholar or the man of taste the value which, 


nificent suite, can be met with for sale at the 
most fabulous price in any part of Europe. If 
modern commonplaces are preferred to these, we 
can only say, Alis famam habent : alii merentur. 

Th elaborately carved suite of bedroom 
furniture was and executed by Ripa- 
— rh yl > is worked in Indian walnut- 

ee, wi ief panels of maple, mounted 
with Reply -tenet bronze mouldings, and double 
gilt. It consists of one bedstead, two pedestal 
cupboards, a high wardrobe, and two dwarf 
ones, one oblong table, two elbow chairs, and 
four small ones. The bedstead, which is an 
Arabian half-tester, has draperies of double blue 
rine ge eye aL ae Adam and Eve in 

i tem by the Serpent, the 
Deluge, the Return of the Waters, the Adora- 
tion of the Magi, and is constructed so that it 
may be divided and put up as two single bed- 
steads. The two 1 cupboards are fitted 
with shelves, with bas-reliefs on the doors illus- 
trating the Genius of Evil, and on the back 
Es the Triumph of Good over Evil. The 
igh wardrobe is fitted with a deep drawer at the 
bottom, with bas-reliefs, and has a looking- 
= on the door with a semi-cire cornice, 
utifully carved with globe and . The 
two dwarf wardrobes, surmounted looking- 
glass backs, contain eighteen bas-reliefs, illus- 
trating various incidents in the life of man. The 
two elbow and four small chairs are richly carved 
all round, with tops surmounted by figures sup- 
porting a shield, for receiving the arms, crest, or 
cipher of purchaser. 

The whole forms one of the most complete 
and superb sets of furniture ever made, even in 
Milan, so noted for the magnificence of its Art; 
and the execution of the bas-reliefs and carvin 
is of the and noblest description, cqualle 
removed from the heaviness of the German and 
the blague of the French.* 





OBITUARY.. 


MR. ABRAHAM SOLOMON, 


Wuen, at the commencement of last year, we 
were in personal communication with this artist, 
respecting the biographical sketch of him pub- 
lished in our number for March, we little ex- 
pected it would be our melancholy duty at an 
early period to record his death. In the primo 
of life, and, to all os pope in the enjoyment 
of health, there seemed to be every prospect of a 
long and active career. It has been otherwise 
decreed : and Mr. Solomon died, on the 19th of 
December, from heart disease, at Biarritz, whither 
he had gone, by the advice of his medical at- 
tendants, in hope of arresting the _ of the 
malady under which he sank ultimately. 

We have little or nothing to add to the re- 
marks already made on his professional career, 
and must refer. those of our readers who desire 
to learn anything of him to the previously pub- 
lished notice. “fis death is certainly a lors in 
the Art-world, for had life been , better 
works than any he had hitherto produced would 
undoubtedly have appeared. His later pictures, 
such as ‘ Waiting for the Verdict,’ and ‘ and 
Found,’ are decidedly of a progressive character 
as studies of human nature, and for technical 
qualities of painting. He was, in fact, a 
upon a new phase of his practice, which, in ¢ 
probability, would ere very long have given him 
increased popularity and the academical rank to 
which he was rapidly winning his way. There 
are some who consider—and we are of the 
number—that he had already become entitled to 
this distinction. ie 

Mr. Solomon, who had not reached his thirty- 
ninth year, was highly esteemed by those who 
had the pieasure of his acquaintance. Of a kind 
and amiable disposition, unpresuming, affable, 
and genial, he has left a large circle of friends to 
lament his death. He was married, but had no 
family. His sister, Miss A. Solomon, and 1 





from their intrinsic useful ype such 
t decorations assume; and this is a value 


tend to increase. Even now, it is not every day 


younger brother, Mr. 8. Solomon, are favourably 
own as artists. 





* The whole of this most beautiful suite was purchased 
by Mr. Woodgate, and will be shown by him to any appli- 
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HISTORY OF CARICATURE AND 
OF GROTESQUE IN ART. 


BY THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A. 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.5.A. 


CHAPTER II.—Uses of the Mask among the Romans.— 
Scenes from Roman Comedy.—The Sannio and Mimus. 
—Animals introduced in characters of men.—The 
Pigmies, and their introduction into Caricature; the 
Farm-yard; the Painter's Studio; the Procession.— 

Political Caricature in Pompeii. 


Tuxre can be no doubt that the Romans derived 
their theatre from that of the Greeks, to which it 
bore a close resemblance, both in its character 
and in its buildings. With both peoples it was a 
popular institution, open to the public, where the 





state or a wealthy individual paid for the per- 
formance; and therefore the theatre itself was 
necessarily of very great extent, and, in both coun- 
tries, open to the sky, except that the Romans 

rovided for throwing an awning over it. But 
before the introduction of this theatre, there had 
existed among the Romans various sorts of per- 
formances, of a satiric and mimical description, 
resembling, in many respects, those which in 
Greece hed preceded the invention of the regular 
drama. In fact, such sorts of performances are 
found among every people in a certain state of 
imperfect civilisation. As the Roman comedy, 


however, was copied from the new comedy of | i 


the Greeks, and therefore did not admit of the 
introduction of caricature and burlesque on the 
stage, these were left ially to the province 
of the pantomime and seen, whkale tho Maanates 

















Romans than among the Greeks, and rand eng 
ways of displaying itself, which we, at least, have 
not traced among the older civilisation of the 
latter people. 

Whether the Romans borrowed the mask from 
the Greeks, or not, is rather uncertain, but it 
was used as generally in the Roman theatres, 
whether in comedy or tragedy, as among the 
Greeks. The Greek actors performed upon stilts, 

i as the area of 





without this help they were not so well seen at 
a distance; and one object of utility aimed at 
by the mask is said to have been to make the 
head appear proportionate in size to the artificial 
height of the body. It may be remarked that 
the mask seems 'y to have been made to 
cover the whole resenting the hair as 
well as the face, that the character of age or com. 
lexion might be given complete. Among 
eum the stilts were certainly not in general 
use, but still the mask, besides its comic or tragic 
character, is supposed to have served useful pur- 
poses. The first improvement upon its original 
structure is said to have been the making it of brass, 
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Si. Vos istec intro auferte ; abite. Sosia, 

Adesdum ; paucis te volo. So. Dictum puta, 

Nempe ut curentur recte hee. Si. Imo aliud. 
Terent. Andr., Actus i., Scena 1, 

When we compare these words with the pi 
wo emma) tal ted at Gone ie Sn gee 
oe 6 ee 
is perhaps less the case in the other 
ge illustration of the sixth scene of the 
i of Terence. It is the 


old man, his acquaintance, and of course supe- 
rior. To Geta’s salutation, Demea asks churl- 
ishly, as not at first knowing him, “ Who are 
you?” but when he finds that it is Geta, he 
changes suddenly to an almost fawning tone :-— 
G. Sed eccum Demeam. 
D. Oh, quivocare? G. Geta. D. Geta, 
hominem maximi . 
Pretii esse te hodie judicavi animo mei. 
navy fap ee savage A wate 
scenes in - tings of Pompeii u 
un seems Oh deen en ae these is 





our cut No. 3, which is no doubt taken 
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Fig. 2.—GETA AND DEMEA. 


& comedy now lost, and we are ignorant who the ; 


h are intended to represent. The 8 
given to the two comic figures, com Prith 
the — i from Berger, would us to 
pr 5 ey this over-energetic action w 

Ti eae oe arate of comic 0 
, ; is more 
ine, because they were probably the origin 
of many of the grotesque faces so often met with 
in sculpture. The comic mask was, 
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Fig. 3.—COMIC SCENE FROM POMPEII. 


private supper parties.t Its use was so common 
that it became a plaything among children, and 
was sometimes as a bugbear to frighten 
them. Our cut No. 4, taken from a painting 
at Resina, represents two cupids playing with 8 
* It is said to have received its Latin name from, to0 
Noct. Att., lib. v. c. 7. " 


t See the allusions to the use of masks in private parties 
among the Romans, in Pliny, Epist. i. 15, ix. 36. 
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mask, and using it for this latter , that 
is, to frighten one another; and it is curious 
that the medizval gloss of Ugutio explains /arva, 
a mask, as being an it “which was put over 
the face to frighten children.”* The mask thus 
became a favourite ornament, especially on lam 
and on the antefixa and yls of Roman build- 
ings, to which were often given the form of gro- 
ue masks, monstrous faces, with great mouths 
wide -~ and other figures, like those of the 
gargoyls of the medizval architects. 
ile the comic mask was used 
the burlesque entertainments, it also 


a 
became cha- 


y’ iii hl HY 
hil i 
= . \ 
ae ia. Alls 
Fig. 4.—CUPIDS AT PLAY. 


racteristic of particular characters. One of these 
was the sannio, or buffoon, whose name was 
a from odyvoc, +. ~~ — oa 
joyed in orming burlesque dances, D 
Peecen od ta odes asin ealvtieiaell 4 onciae 
the mirth of the spectator. A representation of 
the sannio is given in our cut No. 5, copied 
from one of the engravings in the “ Dissertatio 
de Larvis Scenicis,” by the Italian antiquary, 
Ficoroni, who took it from an engraved ° 
He holds in his hand what is supposed to ws 
brass rod, and he has probably another in the 


Fig. 5.—THE ROMAN SANNIO, OR BUFFOON. 


other hand, so that he could strike them 
He wears the soccus, or low shoe to 
the comic actors. The buffoon was a favourite 
b among the Romans, who introduced 
him constantly into their feasts and supper- 
parties. The manducus was another character 
of this description, resented with a 
mask, presenting a wide mouth and tongue lollin 
out, and said to have pens pene Or eat 
plays. A character in Plautus (Rud., ii. 6, 51) 
talks of hiring himself as a manducus in the plays. 
“ Quid si aliquo ad ludos me pro manduco locem ?” 
The medieval glosses interpret manducus by 
joculator, “ a jogelor,” and that the charac- 


uod opponitur faciei ad terrendcs 
Becenge v. dias.) 





parvos.” (Ugutio, ap. 


* | self. are en poem i by a large allow- 
ance of nose. The here employed resembles 


grotesq palette, on which the painter 
€ | his colours. To the right a 





teristic abn 
practice i i ike a man gobbli 
yo Se 
ves, an onyx, & 
of another burlesque Seuey cue ane 
cut No. 6, and which he compares to the Cata- 
nian dancer of his time (his book was published 
in 1754), who was called a gi . This is 
considered to t the mimus, & class 
of performers told with mimicry and action 
scenes taken from common life, more espe- 
cially scandalous and indecent anecdotes, like the 
j and performers of farces in the middle 
_ The Romans were much attached to 
a ban oe they even 
had at their funeral processions and at 
their funeral feasts. In our figure, the mimus 


Fig. 6.—ROMAN TOM-FOOL. 


is represented naked, masked (with an exag- 
gerated nose), and wearing what is perhaps in- 
tended as a caricature of the Phrygian bonnet. 
In his right hand he holds a bag, or purse, full 
of objects which rattle and make a noise when 
shaken, while the other is supposed to hold the 
crotalum, or castanets, an instrument in common 
use among the ancients. 

These are all of interest to our sub- 
ject, because they were all uced, under 
some shape or other, in the mi ages. But we 
return to Roman caricature, one form of which 
seems to have been ially a favourite among 
the people. It is difficult to imagine how the 
story of the pigmies and of their wars with the 
cranes originated, but it is certainly of great 
antiquity, as it is spoken of in Homer, and it was 


Fig. 8.—AN ASILLA BEARER. 


common in modern times, Our first group of 
these pigmy caricatures (No. 7) is taken from a 
i ting on the walls of the Temple of Venus, at 
‘ompeii, and represents the interior of a farm- 
yard in burlesque. The structure in the back- 
und is intended for a hayrick. In 
ront of it, one of the farm servants is attending 
on the a. — - as 
personage wit pastoral staff is possibly the 
overseer of the farm, who ire isbouvem, 
and this probably is the cause why their move- 
ments have assumed so much activity. The 
labourer on the ri is using the asil/a, a wooden 
yoke or pole, which was carried over the shoulder, 
with the corbis, or basket, suspended at each end. 
This was a common method of carrying, and is 
not unfrequently ted on Roman works 
of Art. Several examples might be quoted from 
the antiquities of Pompeii. Our cut No. 8, 
from a gem in the Florentine Museum, represents 
@ grasshopper carrying the asi//a and the corbes. 
A private house in Pompeii furnished another 
example of this style of caricature, which is given 
in our cut No.9. It represents the interior of 
@ painter’s studio, and is extremely curious, on 
account of the numerous details of his method 
of operation with which it furnishes us. The 
painter, who is, like most of the figures in these 
pigmy caricatures, very scantily clothed, is occu- 
pied with the portrait of another, who, by the 
rather ted fulness of the ing of 





a very favourite am the Romans, who 
eagerly sought ol pode dwarfs, to make 


his toga, is evidently intended tor n dashing sad 


Fig. 7.—THE FARM-YARD LN BURLESQUE. 


he is seated as 


fashionable patrician, tho 
as the artist him- 


bare- and bare- 


greatly the same article in use in modern 

and might belong to the studio of a modern 
inter. Before it is a small table, probably 

bor of a slab of stone, which serves for 


the office of colour-grinder, is 

of a vessel placed over coals, and | 

be preparing colours, mixed, according to 
directions given in old writers, wi 
and oil. In the back is sea 
whose attention is 

what is going on at the other side h 
where two small personages entering, w 


is 
from 





look as if they were amateurs, and who 


to be talking about the portrait. Behind them 
stands a bird, and when the painting was first 
uncovered there were two. 
According . an ancient es 3 ont 
igmies were favourite representations on 
cae of taverns and shops;* and, curiously 
, the walls of a shop in Pompei 
ni the picture ted in our cut No. 10, 
which has eviden Sed — for a —_ 
ture, probably a ; pigmies in this 
pred poy At sore laurel, as though the 
painter intended to turn to ridicule some over- 
pous triumph, mya public, perhaps re- 


to be disputing the i 
cuataining a liquid of ome kia. One 


* éwi ray carn. Problem. Aristotelic. Sec. x. 7. 
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lily; or'some similar plant; the rest of the pic- 
ture‘ is lost. Behind the other figure ‘ 
fifth, who’ ‘younger and more refined ia BOATS OFF CALAIS, 
character and seems to be order- Engraved 

2 His dress is coloured red. 


and green, and holds in his hand a branch ofa) THE TURNER GALLERY 





Carats, in its sea-board, has often proved » 
tempting spot for our marine pai > its 
proximity to e" own countr cadecetalcan 

its pi ne 





Fig. 9—A PAINTER’S STUDIO. 


sonal caricature flourished among the Romans, | properly considered as a political caricature. In 
as we have some’examples of it on tlieir works of | the year 59 of the Christian era, at a gladia- 
Art, chiefly on engraved stones, but .these are | torial exhibition in the amphitheatre of Pompeii, 
mostly of s character we could not here con- | where the people of . Nuceria were resent, the 
veniently introduce; but the same rich mine | latter expressed themselves in scornful 
of Roman Art and antiquities, Pompeii, has | terms towards the Pompeians, as led to a vio- 
furnished us with one sample of what may be | lent quarrel, which was followed by a pitched 


since; Calais se planet oon wheeeer 
countrymen as & even temporary sojourn, 
Boulogne has superseded it in their estimation, 
or the steamboat and railroad have carried them 
away to other and more distant continental 
residences. 

Soraee ponies this picture in 1827, one of the 
years which include his second or best period, as 
it is generally considered. In the catalogue 
the Royal Academy Exhibition of that it was 
called, ‘ Now for the Painter (rope) : 
going on Board,’ a title which, it is said, he 
. adopted in allusion to a picture by Callcott, exhi- 
Fig. 10.—PART OF A TRIUMPHAL PROCESSION. bited in the preceding year, and which bore the 
po ye between the inhabitants of the two towns, | are displayed in the rude drawing represented in peppy ME ny berry ine eae > 

the Nucerians, being defeated, carried their | our cut No. 11, which is scratched on the plaster rope’ In examining joule ak in detail, it 
ae before the reigning emperor, Nero, | of the external wall of a house in the street to | is not very to make some of it harmo- 
jn ty judgment in t favour, and con- | which the Italian antiquarians have given the | nise with fons, Aad of the of such a scene; 
the people of Pompeii to suspension | name of the street of M . Afi com- | but then we must remember that it was pai 
from all theatrical amusements for ten years. pov armed, his head covered with what might | of the 
The feelings of the Pompeians on this occasion en for a medixval helmet, is descending | channel both and convenient. The larger 
vessel is a heavy-built lugger, apparently without 
cabins; it rg Roar) with - all 
whom are on deck. ne probable such boats 
were engaged in those to carry 
from one town on the French coast to an 

















paring to cast out the “ 
are at present widely ; 
The arrangement of the objects im 


coy pasyy) | Babee ote a 
wig | meats 


ar] Fig. 1L—4 POPULAR CARICATURE. 

prea t aed Fg, intended for the steps of the ) the victory together with the Nucerians.” The | considerable distance the harbour 

branch, the eiibleni of yietdrg., ‘Another balms | ontiy ieee te picture is-more ‘rudely and | old’ Calas. 

branch stands erect by’his side and u _palm- | hastily drawn. It has been supposed to represent This most valuable example of Turner’ 

is the inscription, in 7 he — underneath | one of the victors dragging a prisoner, with his | is of large size, and is 3 the 

PANI VICTORIA VNA CV -—~ poem up a ladder to a stage or ‘platform, J. Naylor, Eeq., of Liverpool, whose : 

PERISTIS"—© Campanians, you perished in | joore of the pqpuisce. * '° "® “*hibited to the | judgment have enabled him to co 
$< 
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REFORM OF THE PATENT LAWS. 


In the last session of Parliament, Sir Hugh Cairns, 
M.P. for Belfast, moved an address to the Crown, 
praying for the appointment of a royal com- 
mission to inquire into the operation of the laws 
concerning Patents for Inventions. The motion 
was agreed to, and in accordance therewith, a 
royal commission has been appointed for the 
urpose. The commissioners are Lord Overstone, 
rd Stanley, M.P., Chief Justice Erle, Vice- 
Chancellor Wood, the gy 8 Eo (Sir W. 
Atherton), Sir H. Cairns, Q.C., Mr. R. Grove, 
Q.C., Mr. W. M. Hindmarch, Q.C., Mr. W. Fair- 
bairn, Mr. W. E. Forster, M.P.,and Mr. Horatio 
Waddington. It will thus be seen that seven 
out of eleven are lawyers, and that there are but 
two directly connected with manufacturing in- 
terests. How far the composition of this com- 
mission is likely to give satisfaction to those 
classes of the community most affected by the 
operation of the patent laws is not for us to 
judge ; but in view of the fact, that the test 
abuses and anomalies in connection with the 
patent laws notoriously spring from defects in 
jurisprudence, or from faults in our legal pro- 
cedure, it can hardly be thought judicious to give 
so great a preponderance to men whose interests 
and prejudices must alike go against any radical 
reform of the law. It is scarcely to be 
that gentlemen of the long robe will direct all 
their energies to the curtailment of litigation; and 
as four of the commissioners either hold, or have 
held, the office of Attorney or Solicitor-General, 
it is not to be expected that they will consider 
the fees drawn by the crown lawyers from the 
Patent Fund (viz., £9,700 per annum) excessive, 
or that this payment ought altogether to be 
abolished. But on the principle that an equine 
present is not to be regarded too closely in the 
dental region, we must be thankful that a com- 
mission has been appointed of any kind, and 
await in good season for reforms recommended. 
The commission is called together to inquire into 
the health of a patient who suffers from a com- 
plication of complaints, and the homeopathic 
system will not be applicable to the case—infini- 
tesimal doses of reform will produce no cure, 
which can only be effected by amputation in some 
ry and a thorough change in the constitution. 
t is the duty of the public to put the com- 
missioners in possession of the symptoms of the 
malady, and all who have grievances to complain 
of, or suggestions to offer, should attend and give 
evidence when the commissioners sit. The public 
should distinctly understand that they have a 
right to present themselves before the commis- 
sioners, and to enunciate their views on the opera- 
tion of the patent laws. They should also bear 
in mind, in doing so, that a commission generally 
determines beforehand how far it intends to go 
in recommending reform, and therefore sha 
its course accordingly: endeavouring, by fishing 


queries, to elicit from the witnesses a concurrence 


in preconceived views, and to obtain from them 
such testimony only as may coincide with their 
opinions. Thus, while seeming to give their own 
opinions, many witnesses are led to echo only 
those of their interrogators, and by sophistical 
subtleties are led to give expression to sentiments 
foreign to their principles, or — to their 
convictions. Against which, let all unpractised 
witnesses beware. 

The patent laws so intimately concern and 
affect all engaged in Art-manufactures, and are 
so mixed up with questions of copyright and 
protection of designs, that we think many of the 
readers of the Art-Journal will consider the pre- 
sent time to be one peculiarly favourable for a 
brief inquiry into the patent law as it was prior 
to 1852; how the amended law has worked, and 
what amendments and reforms are now required. 
We are probably on the eve of changes in these 
laws ; let us see what improvements are required, 
and, in our respective ken exert all our influ- 
ence to bring t about. 

It would have been difficult to devise a more 
—— crass, and perverse system of juris- 
prudence, as regards ig | in inventions, than 
that which prevailed in England from fhe time 
of James I. down to the year 1852. During that 


long period the laws and practice relating to 


| 
nearly all other species of property had received | When no opposition had been made to the t 
_ progressive modifications, to render them in no description of the iahesdion wiettemeieal y tut 
_ unison with the altered character of the times, when opposition was entered, the applicant had 
while, on the contrary, the patent laws rested for | to eg a sort of p of his invention, 
their basis on the Act of James I., and the prac- which in general was so wide as to leave him at 
tice in connection with their grant, &c., was — full liberty to claim, in his final specification, 
lated by traditions handed down almost from whatever he could find analogous to the invention. 
days of the Conqueror. Commencing with 1780, or | If we are to believe all the told of injustices 
thereabouts, rapid, nay, gigantic, strides had been | committed in this respect, we must come to the 
made in all the material arts,—the use of steam conclusion that no better system for the per- 
had become known, gas lighting quickly followed, | ion of fraud could have been devised by the 
and the cotton manufactures started into a ingenuity of man. In the year 1849, however, 
vitality hitherto unknown. Later on, still more | the then Attorney-General, Sir John Romilly, 
brilliant discoveries revolutionised trade and com- issued an order that no patent should pass until 
merce, and carried British manufactures to every the applicant had made a deposit of an outline 
port in the world, and — this — foremost _ description of his invention; but as no one was 
among the nations of the world. Yetall this pro- | empowered to decide whether or no this descrip- 
om pm these brilliant discoveries and inventions, tion was sufficient or otherwise, it proved to be a 
ailed to bring any improvements in the obstructive | Very ineffectual check on the mal ices alluded 
law of patents, or any amelioration of the spirit | to. Another crying evil was the including in one 
with which patents were regarded. It seemed to _ patent half a dozen distinctsubstantive inventions. 
be the policy of the state, and the aim of judges spirit of the law was against the practice, but 
and juries, to curtail patent privileges, and to | the letter of the law tolerated the abuse, for which 
deal mel with patentees, as monopolists whose there was some show of reason in the enormous 
rights were to be restricted within the narrowest cost of procuring the t. There were three 
bounds. Prior to the reign of James I., the | offices at which the specifications of patents might 
power of granting rey for the sole —s be filed, or, as it was called, enrolled, viz., the 
of manufactures, which had always been clai | Enrolment Office, the Rolls Chapel, and the 
and exercised by our sovereigns, had been abused Petty Bag Office. The consequence of this 
in a flagrant manner. Parliament, which, under arrangement was, that the public had in general 
Elizabeth, had become a mere registry uffice of her | to visit all three, before they could read one of 
edicts, had, in the time of her successor, recovered these documents. And as, at each office, a fee 
some of its former power, and by the Act in ques- | was demanded, it was frequently no light matter 
tion (21 James I., a.v. 1623) limited the power | to peruse a series of specifications. A witness 
of the Crown to granting patents for fourteen | before a commission which sat in 1850 on the 
years for new manufactures only, and took away | patent laws, stated that he had paid as much as 
the right of granting patents for such injurious £100 for reading the specifications of patents 
monopolies as in previous reigns been com- | relating to marine propulsion. Moreover, the 
mon. With one or two unimportant exceptions, ae was to write these documents in old 
this Act of James I. has remained the only sta- glish characters, on long, dirty, rolls of parch- 
i ment, so that the process of deciphering these 


tute law in force yap ge wap. from its ’ 
hieroglyphics, to the general public, was nearly as 


ing, down to the year 1852. ‘The procedure, 

owever, has remained replete with anomalies. | abstruse as that of reading Egyptian palimpsests. 
Thus, separate grants were necessary in order to | There were no printed records, indices, or — 
obtain protection in the respective kingdoms of | The Patent Office of England, prior to 1852, 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. A patent for | consisted of a small back room on the second 
England had no force either in Scotland or Ire- | floor, in an obscure court, with one clerk; and 
United under one crown, and controlled by | all its records consisted of half a dozen ancient 

one legislature, thethree countries were treated, as | volumes, which stood uncovered on a deal shelf. 
respects patent privileges, as alien nations. The | When the world had so far as the 
fees demanded fora patent for England amounted | year 1851, and the first ibition had come 
to about £95, those for Scotland to about £60, | forth like a meteor to dazzle our senses, it seemed 
and for Ireland not less than £122. Each patent pated egw ag thought that our t laws re- 
required, in addition, the enrolment of a separate | quired a little am ent. Englishmen have a 
r aaey apn with heavy stamps and charges, so | profound veneration for traditional customs, im- 
that the average cost of each specification, with | memorial usages, and ancient laws, but they 
the necessary drawings, amounted to at least £30. | occasionally come to the conclusion that they 
would be all the better for a few adaptations to 


| The result was, that to acquire legal rights for an 
' invention in the United Kingdom, something like | modern requirements ; and hence in the course of 
half a century or so, some improvements come to 


£500 had to be disbursed. As an instance of the 
exorbitant charges under the old régime may be | be made in most of our institutions. Seeing 
; an | that no notable alteration either in the statute 


mentioned the fact, that the mere wy a 
English specification of a patent for Electric | law or practice of patents had been adopted 
from the days when witches were burnt, it could 


Telegraphs cost £150. The Scotch patent, down 
to 1852, was written in dog Latin, and addressed, | not be said that we had been over hasty in legis- 
lation, or at all inclined to — changes. 


say, to “ Domino” Ebenezer Crankwell. Nothing 
could be more loose and unsatisfactory than the | After several abortive attempts been made to 
~ a law, the Act commonly called “The Patent 
w 


mode adopted in making these grants. The 
applicant merely to give in a title for his Amendment Act, 1852,” became the law of 


invention, without any qualifying description. 
His petition was the first step in a series of cir- 
' cumlocutions almost marvellous. First of all it 
went to the Home Office, for a reference to the 
Attorney-Gereral, then to the Attorney-General 
for a report, and then back again to the Home 
, Office for a warrant, then to the Attorney-General 
, again for a bill, and then to the Queen for the 
sign manual. The Queen’s bill, as it was called, 
had to be converted into the sign and Pri 
, Seal bill, and finally these little bills, being left 
| at the Lord Chancellor's office, were transformed 
_ into letters patent, whereto was appended that 
, formidable symbol, the great seal of t Britain. 
| Until the last stage, or the actual sealing of the 
_ patent, no priority or protection was acquired ; 
/and as the intricate processes above described 
could scarcely ever be completed in less than six 
weeks, there was some danger of the invention 


becoming known to the public, or appropriated | United — 

Sate aie meting Berle rp —es < a It a fixes 
curing the Irish and Scot tents was m ees, and provi or the payment of pro- 
| the sa e ive stamp duties, at the end of three and 
\= 








| 
| 
| 


the land, and effected the most important altera- 
tions, if not actual improvements. 

Its first provision is to abolish that exclusive 
jurisdiction over patent matters which had hitherto 
been exercised by the Lord Chancellor, and to 
vest that power in a commission consisting of the 
Lord Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls, and 
the Attorney and Solicitor-General, and in such 
other persons as the Queen may appoint. To 
these commissioners it gives to frame 
rules which are to have all the force of law. It 
then on to enact that in all cases a specifica- 
tion ibing the invention, either in = 
sional or com —e yews ore 
any patent granted. tes 
tecuion from the day on which such specllien- 
tion is filed, instead of from the actual sealing, as 
hitherto. And it provides that one grant shall 
suffice to the invention throughout the 

and Channel Islands, thus 


me, the officials in those places having as | gressi 
uch relish for fose as their Englich brethren. seven years from the date of the grant. 
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The fees pa: 


warrant ; 
tion. The stamp duties 
the expiration 
verte, the end of seven 


of fourteen 


years. 
fications shall 


other dealin 
: the 


right any claim 
simplifies the pro 
by the commissioners, 


ure, 


one is 
is cal 
summary or 
full descri 


the date; and the other 


the petition a complete 
without the intervention 


may first 


described runs m 
tor 





The duties of the law 


subject-matter for a 
part of the duty of 


onus in these matters is 
The At 
of his duty to refuse a 
before. There is not 


any ubjection to a speci 
vention which had 





just as well as th 
subjects of well-known 


notice is advertised, and 
enter their opposition 
If any are entered, 


to dete: 
practically without a 


the case, the patent had 
visional document. 





: ving notice to 
tien, £0 need £5 on t 


three years, and 
the grant, making in all 


themseives into ascertaining 
tion describes some substantive invention, and 
not more than one invention; that it agrees 
with the title, and appears to be the proper 
— But it is clearly no 
t 


from the appearance of the notice in 


ppeal. The next step, 
posing that the opposition has been overru 
that none has been entered, is to apply for the | 
warrant and seal, which costs £10, an 
lodge a complete specification, if, as is 


£1 he 


are £50, pa ble before 
ears from the date of 


the commissioners 


am public may a nee | 
is the real owner of a patent, or by what. 
bare wm bo washained ‘Tho Act 


and the rules, since issued 


have tended to make im- | 
ements in the same ne sy —— ~ 

ides two modes of applying for protection,— ‘ 
— filing a petition, Soumnelll by what | Before proceeding to comment on the short- 
a provisional specification, containing @ comin 
synopsis of the invention, leaving its 
ion to be embodied in an after and 
complete document, filed within six months from 


mode is by lodging with 
and final specification, 
of the provisional docu- 


ment. The former course is that most commonly 
adopted, because in that case the provisional paper 
is kept secret for six months ; whereas in the latter 
mode the specification is open to the public, who 
it, and then enter an opposition to 
the granting of the patent. The 


ure briefly 


in this manner: the inven- 
itions the Queen for a patent, and accom- 
panies the petition with a 
verifying the facts. With a provisional or com- 

lete specification, these papers when left at the 
Patent Office are referred to the Attorney or 
Solicitor-General, who allows or disallows . 


declaration 


officers seem to resolve 
that the specifica- 


officers to inquire into 


the novelty or utility of the invention : the whole 


thrown on the inventor. 


torney-General would not think it a part 


ent one day for the 


same invention he had sHlowed a grant the day 


the slightest reason to 


suppose that these crown officers would offer 


ion disclosing an in- 
known and used these 


last fifty years. Condensing steam in a separate 
vessel spinning by rollers, or the use of the hot 
blast in the manufacture of iron, might all be 
claimed any day in the course of next month, 
without demur on the part of any officials, and 
they had never formed the 


patents. So that the 


ame be en régle, and there be no incongruities 
ween the title and the description, protection 
will be allowed as a matter of course. 

this protection is obtained, the inventor may rest 
awhile and try experiments, or better still, try to 
sell his invention. At any rate he is not bound 
to proceed further for four months, when he must 
pay £5 more, and give notice to proceed. This 


opponents, if any, must 
within are ae days 
Gazette. 


they are disposed of by the 
Attorney or Solicitor-General, who has full 4 


wer 


rmine the matter, and whose decision is 
sup- 
or | 


been applied for with 


This deed is required to 


written, book form, on parchment 
stamp, and must be accom ene 


the queen’s printer. To 


t deed or great seal 
then take it to the office 


are, £5 on pening iw ' of the Commissioners of Patents for 


100 payable 


175 for the full term , 
The Act provides that all 
speci be filed, instead of being en- 
these documents are indexed, 
lished. All licenses, assignments, mortgages, and 
with patents, are required to be 


printed, and pub-— 


} 


| 


| 


tion ; and in like manner before the end of seven 


he final speci a eee 


ith the tion of the fees, not very 
perpen tenes ves all kinds of mistakes and 
unders at this stage of the process. 


a eaatry the cums payable, but omitted to forward 
the deeds ; others, in great hurry, 


many 
phraseology, have become wholly 


mined. 


of the Act of 1852, it may be well to 
remark upon some of the improvements it has 
brought about. For, defective as the present 
system is universally admitted to be, when com- 
pared with that which it superseded, it must be 
admitted to many merits. First and 
foremost is the reduction of fees. Under the old 
peaction the taro fees amounted to £545 for pase 
tection in the three kingdoms, whereas now £175 
covers the cost for the full term. Formerly the 
whole cost had to be defrayed in the first instance, 
before it could be known whether the invention 
was likely to be successful or or eee 
expenditure is rogressive, and if three y 
trial does not parm to warrant further outlay, 
none need be incurred. For £5 sufficient pro- 
tection may be secured to ee 
be tried, or results to be tested. No man need 
venture a heavy stake on speculative discoveries. 
Provisional protection gives him the opportunity 
of gaining — for his invention, and pub- 
licity often brings conviction of inutility. Moreover 
there are now more ample means of gaining infor- 
mation on prior patents than formerly existed. 
Ten years ago it was extremely difficult to ascertain 
what had been done in any particular branch of 
Art, whereas now he must wilfully shut his eyes 
who overlooks what may interfere with the 
subject in hand. The are of the specifications 
are in print, illustrated by numerous indexes 
digests, and a library replete with scientific works 
is open free to all comers. It is much to be 
regretted that these valuable aids are not so com- 
monly used as they should be; but this arises from 
the fact that inventors, as a class, are disinclined 
to inquire into the novelty or utility of their 
ideas, and on to remain in ignorance of 
previous efforts, rather than incur the risk of 
stumbling on similar plans. Hence arise those 
numerous reproductions, and renewed patentings 
of old inventions, which are so great an oppro- 
brium to the present age, and which form a 
strong plea for a compulsory search into the 
novelty of inventions submitted to the Patent 
Office. Where the desire exists to inquire into 
novelty, there are now abundant means of carry- 
ing out the object ; he who wishes to be deceived, 
can, however, still very effectually deceive himself. 
Not the least important feature of comparison 
between the old and new systems is the 
increase in the number of applications which has 





then to | clearly that the amended law 
usually | 


panied with a duplicate | The “ 


— within oo ee + years. Prior to 1852 
average number o ts in England never 
exceeded 500, ieee’ deck 1802 4 the average 
annual number of applications has been 3,000, of 
which 2,000 are annually completed. It will be 
presently seen that a very large proportion die 
off for’ want of that pecuniary nourishment which 
pete ths but the fact of there being as 
many as 3,000 applications annum, shows 


vention, and that it has been appreciated 


& | class for whose benefit it was intended. 


We will now proceed 
brought oguast the 


Report of the 


to consider the objections 
t law and practice. 
issioners of Patents 

_ for 1861,” ordered to be printed by the House of 
Lords, August 7, 1861, and sold for at 
the House of Lords’ Parliamentary Office, 
in the palace at Westminster, forms a bill of in- 


_ dictment against the . Fromi 
ana present system. it we 





number of applications for provi- 


patents, 
to the 17th of June, 1854, 4,000 
Se bev db detgnepede ee 
ow ive stamp duty of £50 
only of these, and 2.81 baum 
ve stam 
the end of the 


Ege 
82a 


ih 


[iy 


BEES 


of three years. Now these patents cost in fees 
£25 each, on a moderate estimate £15 each 


ing public of not less than £184,200. This large 
sum of money must be taken to be as much thrown 
away as if it had been cast into the sea, for every 
one knows that in general neither three years’ nor 
ion ever remunerates an in- 
commencement of the Act down tothe presenttime, 
and assuming the number of patents sealed to be 
2,000 per annum, and a like ratio to become void, 
SS ee ee 
has been frui 
cow uitaslp oentah and gone. Now these facts — 
disclose a melanchol 
sasume that these paten 
either from the inability of the owners to 
fees, or from inherent worthlessness. i 
was the real cause, the result is equally unsatis- 
factory. If non-payment arose from it 
surely must be lamentable to maintain these 
fees and stamp duties ; if, on the other hand, 
worthlessness of the inventions is assumed, it can 


indeed be something “rotten [ 
mark” when 90 per cent. of our patents are sifted 
away in seven years, and there remains nothing to 
show for an outlay of £184,000. But we forgot 
there is something to show, and tot ere 
satisfactory balance sheet of the Commissioners ‘ 
Patents. tees and inventors who have paid 
some of the fees, but who fail to pay thesteutis 
demands, will be i 

ns lus  Sratied valance of seuounls 


fem the let of October, 1852, to the end of the 


1861, and applicable to building purposes 
eediena to may ee of £129,000,” and that 
this healthy balance remains after en expe 
of something a in : 

But we imagine tow of will coincide 


Patents aze of opinion that it ie Ret 
to parliament any on 
of stamp duty fees imposed by the Ast the 
They are of opinion that the fees paid Spor ee 
passing of a t are not too heavy ; & 
counting Lesion eee 
counting for 

undou - 


reduction in the amount of fees 
tend to increase, the ata 
useless and speculative patents; In 
advertising 


purposes. 
beneficial results of the additional 
i useless 
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just possible to eliminate the bad from the good, 
the useless from the useful, at a less cost to the 
victims than £100,000 per annum. For instance, 
a —— poem by mp “ useless 
patents, en merely for advertising Fr 
and the pockets of the 4 wan bo coved, 
and the state would no longer ne we to the im- 
utation of receiving money for delusive objects. 
balance sheet of the commissioners may help 

us to further light on the subject. 


Balance Sheet of Income and Expenditure for 
the year 1861. 


RECEIPTS. 
& s.d. 


Stamp duties in lieu of fees 99,979 0 0 
Sale of Prints of Specifications, Indexes, &c. 2,051 17 0 
£102,030 17 0 

EXPENDITURE. 


Salaries in Patent Office 
Compensations 
Current expenses 


and Spottiswoode for 
pecifications and Indexes, an 
grapher’s bills for Drawings 
r 


South Kensington Museum expenses 
Salaries at ditto 

Revenue Stamp Duty Account 
Surplus Income for the year 1861 


The first item on the diture side is that 
of £9,780 to the law o otherwise the 
Attorney and Solicitor-General, and is one of a 
very vulnerable nature. It seems, then, that these 
two high officials draw no less than £4,500 each 
from the Patent Fund, in return for the purely 
routine duties which they discharge. The fact is, 
that no salary is pret or | to either office, and that 
the fees from patents have always been held to be 
the proper honorarium of the place. Now as 
these eminent lawyers are strictly government 
officials, they ought to be paid by the state, and 
not by heavy fees derived from poor inventors. 
They are the Crown advisers, and an adequate 
salary ought to be paid to them out of the Conso- 
lidated Fund. It is monstrous that because, from 
the days of Edward I. down to the t time, 
these crown officials have been allowed to take 
fees instead of receiving a salary, that payments 
like these, of sums nearly equal to the pay of 
judges of the land, should be drawn from the tee 
and sinew of the country, and given, moreover, in 
return for inadequate if not adesiey services. In 
addition to these fees, the A and Solicitor- 
General receive fees for other patents; they 
receive fees, of course, on all briefs from govern- 
ment, and enjoy in addition, their own private 
ractice. ithout saying that these eminent 
wyers, who seldom hold the office very long, 
being generally on the road to the bench, should 
not make hay while the sun shines, we hold it to 
be anything but creditable to the government to 
fix the payment of heavy salaries (for such they 
are in reality) on the fees wrung from ling 
Lp from ingenious artisans, or even, if you 
will, from wealthy manufacturers. The third 
item, that of compensations (£4,584 annum 
we imagine is too firmly fixed to be obliterated, but 
some of the items of which it is com should 
be transferred to the civil list. It includes pay- 
ments of £850 per annum to the late Patent clerk 
to the Attorney-General, of £1,200 annum 
to the Attorney-General of Ireland, of £800 per 
annum to the Solicitor-General of Ireland, and 
£850 to the Lord Advocate of Scotland, and of 
various sums to their clerks. As these amounts 
are paid for the abolition of offices, or a! i 
of duties, which ought to have been paid by the 
state, at least £4,000 per annum ought to be 
borne by the Consolidated Fund, and not defrayed 
out of Patent fees. We have no means of form- 
ing any opinion on the propriety of the large item 
of £1é a5 to the queen's rinters ; = own 
we should be more satisfied if all the queen’s 
printing were executed by contract in the manner 
that nearly every other species of work for 
government is ormed, rather than by virtue 
of a monopoly held under The us 
income for the year 1861 is put at £36,978 ; and 


) and tales 


how in. the face of this, and the fact that 
siooare can report thas te foes ony ot to 
sioners can report ees it not to 
reduced, surpasses our odawtating | i 
much is certain, that if the fees were slight! 
raised, instead of killing 90 per cent., there 


be left at the end of each i i 
eas pmpy = 
present paten 


the fees are too high ; 
ed by the report of the i 

2nd. That the i saw el ony wre lica- 
tions is delusive, thereby inventors are lured 
into bootless diture, and waste of time and 
capital. 3rd. the duration of a patent for 
fourteen years is not sufficient. 4th. That liti- 
gan may be indefinitely prolonged, and is ren- 
ceniulapegpaiote beaieds 

permitting a to rom 

another, up to the House of Lords.* 
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A BRIEF MEMORY OF 
JULIA PARDOE, 


Wuex first we knew Julia Pardoe, she was a fairy- 
footed, fair-haired, laughing, sunny girl, just 
| returned from Port with her father and 
mother, to whom, during her life of industry and 
| exertion, she was most earnestly and devotedly 
attached. Like Lady Morgan, Mise Pardoe re- 
solved to live in youth ; and the last 
time we met, about eighteen months ago, the 
flowers that mingled with her still abundant 
tresses were as blooming as those which decked 
her fair young brow in ear 1830; and before 
that period had published a book, in, we 
believe, two volumes, and achieved popularity as 
a writer of “light articles” in ines and 
annuals. In society Miss Pardoe was fluent and 
= ; gifted with more tact than talent, she 

pted to the society of the hour: to her 
tact she owed a large share of the popularity 
she enjoyed to the last. It was always plea- 
sant to meet her; her bright face, when first we 
knew her, was full of sunshine, and her voice 
ringing and joyous. It is a strong proof of the 
esteem in which Miss Pardoe was held, that one 
of our first publishers commissioned her to visit 
Constantinople, and “The City of the Sultan” 
was the result. This brilliant book attracted 
considerable attention, and the society of the fair 
| author was more coveted than ever. The veteran 
| R.A., Pickersgill, made a a of 








| 
| 
| 


Miss Pardoe in her Turkish dress, ttering his 
| “subject” no more than an accomplished painter 
| invariably does, who understands how to preserve 
, while “embellishing” a likeness. How much do 


the beauties of owe to the try of 
| eae Future rich 


the artists, who ueath to the 
ies of Art and Nature! 
iss Pardoe never rested on her oars, however 
often she might change them. The first object 
of her hard-working life was to increase the com- 
forts of her parents; and after the death of her 
father, labour became still more a necessity, for 
| her mother’s sake: novels, poems, ey 
ured from her pen, until the critics 
complain 
than thoughts. Alas! critics and readers forget 
that after the harvest has been ee they have 
no right to = more than stubble and glean- 
ings. She one of the literary ions, 
having amply earned it. It gave to her later life 
the comforts she could not otherwise have enjoyed. 
Miss Pardoe’s nature was thoroughly woman — 
and affectionate. Her last trial, in her mo’ 8 
illness and death, was never recovered ; and though 
she rallied and went into the world again, 
had been evidently more stricken by sorrow than 
by work or years. Her heart no longer a 
home; and she dressed and talked, and 
ut away time with terrible resolve, and met her 
Friends with smiles, the springs of life were worn 
out, and she passed away “suddenly:” though 
all had observed her changing, we did not 
a oe et ae ee ne - 








| there was yet such a diversity 


that Miss Pardoe dealt more in words 





FLAXMAN’'S SKETCHES. 


man having been arranged by Mr. Foley, 
R.A., on an octagonal screea,—an admira 
adaptation to the conditions under which the 
drawings must be examined. Mr. Foley, by the 
way, has been ted with a vote of 
Graphio Booiety, for his services in 


was paid for 
ek fhe ee 


y 

at the sale, 
taste, that, with 
determined 
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Fi 


the au 
the Briti 
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of Museum com 


tion, the drawings 


signal 


one 
upon by Mr. Foley were obtained. The 
exception was the Hesiod sketel sketehee, which, it was 


sum, and were sold for considerably above £200. 
The selection whereof we now speak comprehends 
every class of subject, from domestic to sacred 
narrative, and high ls epic. Many have been 
taken from sketch-books, and Flaxman has left 
but very few with titles; but there are several 
Hesiod, Milton, Dente, Pilgrin's Progrese—thees 
i ilton, Dante, Pilgrim's 
are unmistaka! ve ae there is, re ee 
range into ideal—jottings t thoughts 
for bas-reliefs, monumental Rceedteuneta 
and flitting conceptions, evidently seized at once, 
ould escape and be forgotten. There 
are also many Academy studies, and the manner 
of these reminds the observer of some of the 
in the Dante compositions, which are 
drawn with three lines, so much, yet so little, is 
there in them. In that small room the man 
is before us, for besides these sketches the walls 
are covered with his bas-reliefs; and com- 
paring what he did with what he did not, two 
centuries would not have been a life long enough 
to have perfected these works,—that is, presuming 
a great majority of them of merit sufficient to be 
carried out. e ise the works of each 
t artist by his habit of o—— and predi- 
Sedans with regard to subject and manner ; but 
Flaxman was trammelled by no Art-superstition. 
He equalled the Greeks in that in which they 
themselves excelled; and ing at once from 
the chastest Attic sculpture to the domestic, could 
compose a family group of the most beautifully 
simple character. It would be impossible to get 
models to give the attitude and action which 
has communicated to many of his . Bome, 
to which wings would be an incumbrance, sweep 
through the air the leaders of legions; others, 
pao like statues, contemplate some harrowing 
event. With the grief of others, whose faces 
even you cannot see, you instantly sympathise, 
so touching are the few weeping lines: and this 
is the man who was born too soon or too late— 
too late for the Se ~— - too 
soon for oy ion during his life in his own 
country. But he is an authority in the schools 
of Europe, and has assisted in establishing that 
kind of pure religious Art which has no existence 
in any school but our own. 4 
It may be well to state that the drawings are 
all small, very many little more than outline; 
some on white, some on pale tinted papers; 
but all of a conception so simple, that the ob- 
server wonders such ideas uld not have 
oceurred to others. 
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THE SEVEN CHURCHES -OF 
ASIA MINOR, _ 


Ei 
be 


if 


_ .” LAODICEA. . erie 
[ parison with the Holy ‘Land, the Seven 
Church of: Asia are ‘almost a terra incognita to 
European travellers: At first sight, it may appear | 
strange that ‘contiguous countries—the eastern: 
and northern sea-boards of. the Eastorn"Mediter- 
ranean, which Asia*Minor and Syria are—should 
be, the one well known and well travelled, the other 
erate ber, Ae Sven 
ook Megnaliars tn the. Hoy Laud; while the rvants of the rent fr tween these three cities was 
works are very few indeed that give us any satis- considerable. From Laodicea to Colosse, 
y ; ibli ; f the beneath Mount Cadmus, is about ei 
fi account of the: Bi y famous Seven ’ c : is abo - 
Chu ‘of Asia. ‘The reason may; perhaps, be r from Laodicea to Hierapolis, is six m 
traced to two causes.’ In the ee rR er . Bar "eae to pep oo m 
interest has been naturally much more directed: id t i : m somewhat same as that of 
towards Palestine than towards Asia Minor ; and of towns in Lancashire, in which i 
Ee ens ae ea |e eae lg Re 
lately, ‘to the vacation”ram : i i 2 . 
who could,: with comparative comfort, — y exceptions ; ] ions created | familiar to readers of the A 
his autumn vacation,.“ do” his Jerusalem ; ; and therefore the meaning of his address to the 
Damascus , vid Beyrout or. Jaffa, but,who, as the’) spots and luxuriant enough: but it is be- | Colossians has lost ra cag, a its clearness, 
regi ee pepe a oF ge Gos bs Ot be so, not because man has made eae: Dye phras, ae ee bear 
the Isles’ 1 ~en route from.Smyrna to.) her.so. : ew te? S im reco ag ‘or you 
Rhodes’ and Cy; saw little to:tempt him in: .Laodicea stands inland, 130 miles east-south- | (Colossians), and them that are in Laodioea, and 
ho Silat tn ragged oui tthe ut of Sgrns: Ti th most remote from the hem, in Hirapolis” potas ras ‘end 
formed him, lay’ all that.remains of the Seven the adjacent Colosecr; and yet, such was the favour with the Christians at Laodicea and Hierapolis. 
Cane De eee wy cn th gina| Sete ea a samaae Metran about tho | it many to well to ehutch tn ‘utlnn isla 
t 10n, ’ , 
of the cities whith the pen.of.the Evangelist-has Christian era, the lange town in Phrygia. destinies. It will be seen presently that one of 
rendered ‘interesting to the Christian world, was |. If the reader will, turn to a map of Asia its most important public edifices was erected 
Thomas Smith, Bachelor of Arts, and Fellow of- Minor, and carry his eye from the of Scala | subsequent to St. John’s writing the Apoe 
ay pre = Oxford. In 1676, he published. Nuova, behind the of. Samos, along the | and therefore we have evidence that the city was 
in Latin a small work, entitled “Septem Asix course of the Mwander (now Mendere) for about | rising in splendour at the Christian era. Its im- 
Ecclesiarum Notitia,” which must have created a 100 miles inland, it will be seen that it is fed by portance me so great, that Laodicea was 
considerable amount of interest among the | asributary stream which was formerly known as chosen as the 
scholars of the reign of Charles IT.,,sinve it was | the river Lycus. Two small streams rising among | si 
speedily -_ and, for popular purposes, ' the hills to the south and south-east, and flowing | - 
crontt eaeaey, Gh eared ‘1676 = Ape down fahe te lain, heigl Laapapeee tars th ih. wes aglaptod an tho plone yrwmrges 4 
| aaa ary; press no miles from t ,and form in conjunction _ important Counci early was 
work of any importance tpon the subject | the river cus. ‘Abgut's mile ands baif within | which decreed the Canon of Sori the autho- 
During the last fifty years we have had travels | the fork of those, streams stands the site of the | rity of which is alike by Protestants 
by Arundell, Leake, Hamilton's Researches (1842) | city of Laodicea, now known by the name Eski- and Catholics. . 
and a few other works ;  butsthe only one which | hissar—i.e. ‘Old Castle”—a term which is syno- ; The fall of the Roman empire, and the preve- 
can be strictly called a book on the Seven Churches | nymous with the Greek ta\edeacrpo. lence of uakes, seem to have been the lead- 
themselves, is that of Arundell+(1828). It is a:| “The. Asopus and Caprus, by their streams, ing causes of the decline of Laodicea. Fellowes, 
diary of a:journey undertaken by him to visit the | mark the course of two narrow between in his Journal, alludes to the 
a : = eg ge the ra Mr. Arundell ae a long spur of clustering hills rans down | i i 
panes most necessary com- m the range of mountains to the east and» 
ape = an Sener ies _ pa terminated 2 the background by the snow- | 
; f-and unhistorical. | ca summits of Cadmus (Baba Dagh). As | 
fa nal of ello is, they are parry The thee spur runs north-north-west, pasa the since the fourteenth century this 
ee — owes, and the magnificent French confluence of the streams, it becomes subdivided an absolute desolation, and that its 
— eck pros (1839), superbly illustrated, are into Youn small hills, which, spreading out. at | caused by earthquakes, commenced 
do neta reference to Asia Minor. “They the distance of about a mile and-a-half within earlier, it is not difficult to understand that 
satre nowever, pretend to give that particular. the bifureation of the Asopus and Cadmus, mark , distinct traces might have vanished, while the 
Seven Chemis a series ‘of articles on the the ground formerly occupied by Laodicea, and historical tradition remained perfectly true, that 
a w may attempt to supply. "now strewn with its ruins. in the reign of Tiberius it was almost overthrown. 
denote ae a5 into any-lengthy | . Laodicea was originally known by the name | In a.v. 1097, we find Laodicoa 
Asia Miger. Tt pe or topographical, of  Diospolis, the “City of the Groat God ;” subse- ‘the Turks; and then sabmitting 
countestall it suflicesto remark, that the quently, according to Pliny, it assumed the name | general of the Emperor Alexis. 
ry 18 mountainous, and from the sea-board at and, at alter date, under Roman swa: ) ennai John Comnenus, 
Tae the appearance of naturally beautiful, the title Laodicea, in honour of Laodice, the who were engaged sacking the towns 
li ar ‘and. Its bold and picturesque out-'| wife of Antiochos Theos, who built upon the and taking possession ‘of i 
ne fatigues the eye with its reiterated grey and site of the ancient town. It suffered terribly | its walls 
of ie gis that a Loney rar eemceor so _ when besieged by Mithridates, King of Pontes ; | 
ery to make the landscape perfec- | but when the wer was established, 
ka — nee senger dip down into : very quickly revived, 7 gradually expanded 
teen hel ntain rills swell through | into that greatness which distinguished it at the Empero 
streams, tumbling over | Christian era. Under the Emperors, despite its the country to join the Crusade, was 
| distance from the sea-board, it rose into one of with joy by the oppressed and despoiled _ 
in the life-giving presence of those foe lock. | the most flourishing commercial cities of Asia ceans. But their rack was of short duration, 
of which vegetation withers and weclahen: ti a! ey og The en sare coe Sees |e yaa ee ean - 
— uli en — yee we for | ng out beneath its foal three high the <. 255 ra ceunary satin 
Syria, must not be attributed to the mahiitet the | Lous and the Meander flow, afforded to the | species of invasion. The Tartar 
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these counteies were in ancient ti browsed,—particularly | gave the city to the Romans, who 
eaves tas unm met No dont |» bee ot tack sep, for which te nigbour. | Sable to daend or rtm Tt rare 
recourse to. Art in order to cas pr ataa hood became famous. With its commercial to the dominion of the Turk, and. final 
i down in permanent submission to 
Rage in the fourteenth century. these 
— ‘tee ia i , L : hour. | understanding the gradual 
oe of the : , ng | extinction of Laodicea—t 
or irrigation. A politi ; Christian. But the —", 
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vision of the Evangelist, so thoroughly and 
verbally fulfilled—is not so easily.accounted for 
from natural causes. Smyrna stiil flourishes. 
It will be said it is a port, and its situation has 
preserved it. Ephesus also was a seaport, but 
situation has not preserved it. earth- 
quakes may effect ruin, and the Turks may have 
cut off peoples with the edge of the sword, neither 
one nor the other are sufficient explanations for 





the absolute desolation of Laodicea. Therein is 
neither house, nor home, nor mosque. The eagles | 
gather around it to devour their prey. The fox 
ps forth from his hole among the displaced 
marble slabs, but man | gp not forth from its 
crumbling walls; and only evidence it ex- 
hibits of being known to men is—a grave-yard. 
Leaving the , We may now proceed to the 
description of icea as it ap at present. 
Such persons as have travelled through Asia 
Minor have commonly set out from Smyrna, de- 
scending southward to Ephesus; and from Ephesus 
have again travelled south to the valley of the 
Mendere or Meander, which conducts us, at a 
distance of one hundred to one hundred and 
twenty miles, to the sites of Laodicea and Colosse. 
Following this valley from the sea, a chain of 
hills called Messogis bounds the plain towards 
the north. These hills in several places rise 
several hundred feet in height, and consist 
chiefly of gravel and sand, singularly cemented 
or encrusted with yg a thro limestone. 
The consequence is, that is is remarkable 
for its caverns, which are frequently observed as 
the traveller follows the course of the Mxander ; 
and also for horizontal strata, and the conical 
shapes into which the hills are carved. Their 
appearance is frequently most fantastic, and calls 
to mind the sugarloaf chain of hills behind 
Jericho, that for a few miles skirt the Jordan 
before it falls into the Dead Sea. Having 
proceeded inland about one hundred miles, the 
traveller reaches the village called Caroura, from 
whence an object of peculiar interest, upon the 
face of the mountains of M is, presents itself 
to his notice, looking, at that distance, like two 
white spots, or dabs of paint. These spots, 
glistening upon the cliffs, are the ruins of the 
ancient Hierapolis to which St. Paul alludes in 
the passage before quoted. The modern name 
of these ruins is Pambouk-Kalesi, i.e. the 
“Cotton Castle.” It has received this name from 
the natives, on account of the singular effect pro- 
duced by the hot waters which flow from springs 
within the ruins of Hierapolis. The water, 
strongly impregnated with lime, leaves a species 
of stalactite deposit, or coat of cement, wherever 
it flows. Falling over the rock and sand of the | 
steeps of Messogis, it has formed what appear 
from the distance to be two immense cascades. 
On approaching them, the traveller finds that 





they are metamorphosed into stone. 

The appearance of these streams of cemented 
stone is very white from the distance, and hence 
the resemblance to cotton s to the native 
mind ; and the name “ Cotton Castle” given to 
the ruins. As it is not the object of this article 
to describe Hierapolis (which is one of the most 
interesting of the ruined cities of Asia Minor), a 
passing allusion to it is all that can be given, | 
though it is impossible for any traveller to describe | 
the approach to Laodicea and not to speak of | 
Hierapolis; and it is equally a to - 
rate the two places in the mind when once 
have been visited, and the relationship in whic 
they are placed by the Apostle 1s remembered. 

The ruins of the city are between three and four 
miles in circumference, and are especially at- 
tractive on account of the amphitheatre being in a 
marvellous state of preservation. The remains of 
two Christian churches are traceable, the ponderous 
piers and buttresses of which, like parts of the 
Holy Sepulchre, carry us back to the times of the 
Crusades, and give us a conclusive hint of the 
European influence under which were built. 
With to the hot-springs of Hierapolis, it 
is stated that, in ancient times, the inhabitants 
cut trenches for the water to run around their 
gardens or lands, and that in a short time the 
cementing quality of the streams created stone 
walls wherever they coursed. The statement 
appears to be perfectly correct. From the 
elevated platform upon which Hierapolis stands 





& magnificent panorama is obtained. The broad 


valley of the Mander stretches away, as far as 
the eye can travel, towarcs the sea. ‘The chain of 
reper. encloses it to the north, glittering with 
its arid and conical lines of sentinel hills. The 
river flows with deep and rapid waters, red in 
colour, between sunken banks and ledges, like the 
Jordan. As the traveller traces its serpentine 
course towards the ocean, the windings of the 
stream may be clearly traced by the verdure of 
the swamps, often ee which fringe it. 
To the south, beyond river, the gentle hills 
begin to rise again, gradually climbing upwards 
into a mountain upon whose slopes the 
wearied and blinded eye ully ises 
vast forests, topped with brilliant snow. is is 
Cadmus,—Cadmus, that overlooked Colosse as 
ae ee — 9 “racer oer espn 
un orama to the people of 
Laodicea, as Monte ten i does to Milan. 

The distance from Hierapolis to the ruins of 
Laodicea, across the plain, is about six miles. 
On descending, the hills in this neighbourhood 
exhibit a much greater variety of colour than 
nearer the sea. show hues of red and 
brown, as well as the painful and blinding : 
and the red colouring of the rocks explains 
tinge which is given to the waters of Meander, 
flowing from the springs on the slopes of Cadmus. 
Around Hierapolis, tombs in the rocks are very 
common, and frequently rooms are attached to 
them, seeming to have been retreats for the friends 
of the dead, bringing forcibly to mind that 
sage in the history of our Lord, where we reall of 
those who had their “dwellings among the tombs.” 

On reaching the plain, the traveller has to be 
wary of the swamps into which the horses fre- 

uently sink =* the saddle-girths. Having 
course of Lycus upon the right, after 
about an hour’s easy riding, the point of junc- 
tion between the Asopus and Caprus is ’ 
and a partially ruined but massive bridge, con- 
ducting us over the narrow stream, brings us on 
to the site of Laodicea. The existing ruins are 
about a mile and a half to the rear of this meeting 
of the streams. Between them and the confluence 
of Asopus and Caprus, are the remains of an ex- 
tensive burial-ground, marked in several places 
by sarcophagi. 

oe dead city from this direc- 
tion (north), the sense of desolation Borns | 
oppressive. Barren sand-hills of rounded shapes, 
one series after another, limit the pect, and 
leave the eye nothing to rest upon but 
of hills before us, qrunyihaes eieete with’ the 
remnants of architecture. From the bridge 
alluded to, a road conducts us to a massive 
remain of building with three arches, that may 
—- have marked one of the entrances to 

cea. 


The engraving accompanying this article will 
give the reader a clearer idea, at a glance, of the 
resent aspect of Laodicea, than any amount of 
Seseription. The chief objects of interest in the 


| ruins are the remains of three theatres, and also 
an immense amphitheatre, which is shown in the 

engraving. It contains an area of about 1,000, 

have seated 30,000 | 


square feet, and could easil 
people. At the west end of this structure there 
is & cavernous 140 feet long, which was 
evidently designed for horses and animals entering 
the arena. the moulding at the entrance 
there are the remains of a inscription, 
copies of which, made in the present century, are 
much more imperfect than that of Smith in 1676. 
As his transcript is much the most easy to be 
rendered into English, I here supply it, remark- 
ing that in the original the letters are all strun, 
together without any divisions of words, such as 
have given :— 

Tw Karcape SeBacro Ovecraciavan vra rw 
ro Eavroxparo..... 

. . . Ov vt cat rw Anpot Nexogrparog Aveiov 
tov Neixoorparov ro 

Aoy ex rwy Wwy aveOnxey Ta rpog Aewbayra 
Toy tpyou Te\ewoavrog Necoorparov. ... « 

lepovopov avrov caQepwoayrog.... wiv 
rov Tpatavov rov avOovrarov. 


“To the Emperor Titus Cesar Augustus Ves- 
pasian, seven times Consul, son of the Emperor, 
the Governor Vespasian, and to the people—Ni- 


costratus the younger, son of Lycias, son of Ni- 
commen, ailleatel....98 his own expense— 








Nicostratus ... . his heir having completed what 
remained of the work, and Marcus Alpius Tra- 
janus, the Pro-Consul, having consecrated it.” 

From this inseription we learn that the amphi- 
theatre was built after the Evangelist wrote the 
Apocal and the city was not, at that date, 
one of hose places in which the “lukewarm” 
Laodiceans showed themselves “ lovers of pleasure 
more than lovers of God.” As the seventh con- 
sulate of Vespasian and the consulate of Trajan 
are fixed dates, we learn that it took twelve years 
to build this stupendous amphitheatre, which was 
finished a.v. 82. Two of the theatres are cut out 
of the hills, The seats remain in singular pre- 
servation. One facing the east is extremely hand- 
some, constructed with tiers of marble slabs, and 
the names of the occupants in several places 
carved upon the blocks. 

These theatres, one measuring 450 feet in dia- 
meter, and the amphitheatre, are the most pro- 
minent features of ruins. There are, however, 
several remains of temples and vast walls. It is 
possible that some of t may be the walls of 
Christian churches. The ruins of a street, and a 
colonnade, and the shell of some very extensive 
edifice, with piers and arches, is likewise indi- 
cated in the engraving, north of the amphitheatre. 
Beyond these, and facing the south, is the third 
theatre, the proscenium of which is strewn about 
in large masses of marble. Beyond that, once 
more, there is another series of arches and walls, 
that may have been a gymnasium. To the west, 
three arches, crossing a small valley, reveal 
to us a bridge road, which was used by the Lao- 
diceans. Everywhere among the ruins are pedes- 
tals and fragments of le, with which the 
city was adorned ; but it is somewhat curious to 
find that the Laodiceans, as a rule, only 
faced their buildings with marble, while the 
carcasses of the structures themselves were built 
of the iar cemented rubble which abounds 
in this district. 

To the south, u the summit of one of the 
hills behind the city, there are the remains of an 
aqueduct, carried upon arches to the edge of the 
hill; but instead of the arches continuing, the 
water has been conducted through oe 
pipes, some of which remain, and can be t 
into the city to the spot where they rose again in 
some fountain to their own level. It is evident 
that hydrostatics were understood at Laodicea ; 
and it is also remarkable that several of these 
pipes are choked with incrustations of calcareous 
matter, proving to us that the water which fed 
Laodicea was as strongly impregnated with lime 
as we find it at Hierapolis. 

Such is a description of this member 
of the Seven Churches. Its candlestick is indeed 
withdrawn, and the desolation which its luke- 
warmness towards God brought down upon it 
is complete. No one can picture to himself a 
waste more thorough than the arid hills, the 
dreary swamps, the melancholy graveyard, and 
the shattered ruins of Laodicea, present to the eye 
of the traveller. “Is this the city that men 
called beautiful ?” we involuntarily exclaim! “Is 
this the city that was the pride of the Roman, 
and the Jew, as well as of the Laodicean?” It is 
impossible to contemplate such a wilderness of 
ruin, without feeling that it needs the prophetic 

of the Evangelist to unriddle the mys- 
tery of its downfall, for which the incidents of 
human affairs fail to render a satisfactory solution. 
“ Pride that her votaries doomed, still ushers in ; 
Pride—that besetting, universal sin! 
Mortal and proud! st contradictory terms i 
Pride in death’s victims, in the prey of worms. 


It was against the ungodly pride of Laodicea 

r san of Divine wae was pointed, 
and that ungodly pride w out her destruc- 
tion. The scattered remains of the city, as above 
described, will sufficiently a to — a 
that Lacdicea was given up to luxury, indulgence, 
and pleasure. Her fate, ike that of Rome, and 
many another ancient city, is a warning to us, 
that what we call civilisation, Art, and re t, 
unless wedded to ness of purpose and man- 
liness of life, end in effeminacy, corruption, and 
licentiousness, and leave both cities and peoples 
easy prey to the incursions of Turks, or Goths, 
or those barbarians of war whose lust of empire 
is always ready to overpower the weak. 

J.C. M. Beuiew. 
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EXHIBITION PHOTOGRAPHY. MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH, 
FOR THE 


: . His Roya, Hicuness ruz Prince Coxsoay 
ibition of the ce Society was . b. — 
RELIEF OF — cm THE COTTON | Tux exhitition of thn Beit ot British hy has rye polished, oat the expr ce 
: Artists, by a private view, on anuary, | © under the sanction, : 
a= gre om anmbened in Ot is meant to be, and is, a monument to the me- 
ibition, which has been for some time | catalogue up to four and seventy-nine ; 
See cba in two of the smaller | but the nunabers on the walls went far beyond 
rooms belonging to the Society of British Artists, this, and presented a variety of interest greater 
in Suffolk Street. It is most gratifying to see | than we have yet seen in any similar antecedent 
the catalogue headed by such an array of royal | collection. In novelty and enterprise we - 
and honourable nameg, many of those who bear behind the French, but we have worked om 6 
them being : collection, indeed, | formule to a higher perfection than they “ 
consists principally of the works of amateurs, ever attained. imitations of Limoges ename 
an aie ng of those of artists. It was by M. Laon de Camusac are so perfect as not to 
understood, before the opening of the | be detected save by minute inspection ; admirable 
rooms, that the catalogue did not abound with also are the transparencies by Ferrier, and the 
known professional names; it might have been examples of the charbon, and photo-lithographic 
that the occasion would have drawn ' processes. We regret, by the way, we cannot 
forth more substantial aid from astists of repu- give the names of those who have carried these 
tation. One finished picture would, in attrac- methods to such ection. There are man, 
tion, have been worth an entire portfolio of dry | brilliant and highly-finished portraits exhibi 
sketches made ago. We know not to whose | by M. Claudet and others ; in these we enter the 
i — activity is due the praise of region of Fine Art, for the utmost power of oil 
having t together an assemblage of draw- | colour is called forth in their production. Mr. 
ings and pictures sufficient to cover the walls of | 1 ene 
the two rooms and four screens. The catalogue softness and gradation excel everything that 
numbers already seven hundred and ninety has appeared in this way ; vod Go hasaln Gneanes 
pieces; but for them, neither this, nor the space of the portraiture guly (Vernon Heath, 
at their command, is sufficient ; for the committee Robinson, Mayland, McLean and Co., Caldesi, 
regret that in consequence of want of ~ and c.), that the rag Por : Jor erg 8 pe thot 8 
space, the catalogue is yet imperfect, and many superseded that kind o 1 ‘ British sutnect who 
Unframed drawings are Jet be eee “ but they Shononeiate of inting. There is so much ex- pahed the hands of every bject 
oe Se ts for their cellence in all the landscape pieces, that it were ihilee ths eiltenn tin foes 
ekbition with the least possible delay.” almost invidious to mention any names; the yam A padbergene Tee bem fa Oe tok 
The collection consists mainly of water-colour | taste, however, displayed in the selection of sub- fa 
drawings, with which mingle oil pictures, sketches ject, and the success in securing effect, give to | The influence fey y pbangd 
in chalk, pen and ink outlines, drawings on tinted a great many of these views a rare merit in addi- | with his death; it Baty pe gene- 
paper, etchings, and studies of various kinds. tion to their photographic quality. rations yet unborn: neither it any 
Among them are many excellent productions. If | The instantaneous views at Naples, by Colonel 
equal commendation cannot be extended to all, Stuart Wortley, present cshaainenes subjects, 
has brought forward so many well-intended con- vise, immediately suggest Turner, and the truth 
tributions. Very many are already sold, and of his versions of nature. Mr. Bedford exhibits 
jer gy Lage ha eaten sep ath a series of his Eastern views, perhaps the same 


following are a few of the titles, that were shown in the German 
and the names of the painters : 


—‘ Wood-yard— | such as the Temple of Isis at Philm, of . 
Sketch yoy feo, Glee Bele; Ae | Medinet Habu at Thebes, and the remains at | & eye ae 
kardine ? Lady t. ’s, from  Baalbek, we are lost in an attempt to penetrate | W as ‘ ; 
the Thames _at Westminster,’ Arthur Severn ; ' the dim antiquity that veils he Miotory af the | able to one of the leading artists of the 
ort of Bais,’ Mrs. Edward Romilly ; ‘Mag- | remains; but we become fully alive to the | He required, it — a 
Blossom,’ Miss Lane; ‘The Golden Weather,’ thrifty and uncompromising il of photo- the producti luction 0: such . 
- Sturch ; ‘ Kilchurn Castle, Loch Awe,’ Ma- | graphy wherever there is anything, either in the the privileges conceded of engravit . 
ichon ; ‘ Study of a Church,’ a _way of ragged and picturesque objects and sur- | ing the work—for which an eminen 
' ; ‘ Portrait of her Royal rr faces to be represented, or of stately and more | would have paid very or 
Louis of Hesse’ (chalk), . ©. T. formal foregrounds, with retiring distances, as | were declined, and aT e 
ton ; ‘ Entrance to Mytton Hall,’ and other | instanced in ‘Four Views in Perthshire,’ and | made—to say nothin of the. 
etchings, F. 8. Haden, M.D.; ‘On the Thames,’ two views near Burnham, and two views of the | motives that might have 
R. Thompson, M.D. ; ‘ Little Boat-builders,’ Miss | lock on the Thames at Maidenhead ; ‘ View up | gatory to British artists and riper 
tws-y-Coed,’ Miss Blake; ‘ Beeches | the Llugwy — Bettws-y-Coed ;’ ‘The Miner's sure we are that there are Engli ah 
Park? Viscount Hardinge ; ‘ Palace | Bri om Llugwy,’ and ‘ The nym qualified to produce a work a ' 
Eastlake ; several etchings after | « Me Abbey,’ ‘Dryburgh Abbey;’ ‘Calton | jects are furnished by the cos ead a 
oy ge Eo mee Ses | eer ‘A Leafy Nook’ ‘ Chedder;’ | of Great Britain, and not by the 
A copies, Monsieur ; | ‘On the Tay, above Dunkeld ;’ ‘The Mill Stream ;’ | race-course. medals 
‘Study of a Head,’ Mrs. Roberton Blaine; ‘ Christ four subjents by the Fothergill process: ‘View | Tux Iwrerxatioxat Exmrsrriox.—The 
Raising the Widow's Son, L. W. Desanges; ‘ Por- | near Rokeby;’ ‘An Old Chalk Pit ; and others. | have been sent for and taken away ; been, dale 
trait of Abd-el-Kader, R. Buckner; ‘ Dirty At the meeting of the Photographic Society, | mentions” not t ready have pete 
Weather, near Newhaven, Madame de Feyl; | and in the journals that treat exclusively of pho- | vered ; —- } bese geven “Tnternationsl 
holm ‘Goede - Tee hid ee Chis- | tography, new are from time to time | tractors. So ends the history of the 
_— ; ‘Sleeping Child,’ ©. W. Cope, | announced, it is sometimes professed that | Exhibition of 1862. dus commas 
; wwe Venice,’ and others, E.W. , the methods whereby certain effects are produced | Tue InrernationaL Mepau.—In ial: we post- 
pers re The Disobedient Prophet,’ a | are accurately detailed ; but experimentalists fre- | shall issue an engraving of this medal it. It 
- Ketch in oil, W. Mulready, R.A.; ‘Tl quently try in vain to arrive at the same results. pone, therefore, observations | n 
ettatore,’ the late T. Uwins, R.A. ; ‘Study from | it is difficult to believe that there is anything | is, unquestionably, a work of high order, 
Nature, Sa ‘. 7! ' Entrance to Calais disingenuous in the explanations, but successes by one of the most accom: propos 
pone rd: * Stud ts, of Rhy at Rome, small proportion to the failures. The | world—Daniel Maclise, ety! 
‘ieethonat cen Ea , - Lei ton ; | great majority of the photographs are taken | not onl ee gee : is 
ae an , xray livia,’ | with collodion. Instances occur of the employ- | but ho: side by side with the 
ABA Calderor val r- Faq, ; o — . . Millais, | ment of dry plates, and there are eonitent ex- | Europe—Leonard Wyon. Warne- 
‘St. David’ — Wal stanfleld, R.A., and =; of the tannin method. The first instances | Tue New Socrery or Patwrsrs 1x 
Ses Ow My fe Ae same; ‘A! we ve seen of printing on resinised paper are | Covours has paid in £500 as a first in 
Meno: ‘hee et Garuts Azalea,’ Miss A. F. | here exhibited; ‘they are vignettes, and | to the Fund for the Relief of 
trie; ‘Study—Norway! Mise Limineen, pate | figures, and brilliant beyond what we were Cotton Districts, resulti 
ter’ ©. fan ‘ah. ~ Lindgren ; ‘ Mule- | pared to see. Mr. Robinson’ which 
» ve . A.; On the Rhine— Ap- * Bringing Home the Ma ’ . i 
toAndernach,’ and ‘St. Esprit,’D.Roberts, | room : the ition ty 
-} ‘Fruit, George Lance ; two etchings, A. J, i 
Lewis; ‘The Infant Samuel,’ James Sant; with 
of others which we have not room 
. The — elle wn covered, and 
ing many of 
almost too high for inapection. cen 
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meritorious works contributed by members con- 
tributing to the forthcoming ptors’ Exhi- 
bition. The sum may appear small, but the 
donors are principally artisans engaged in the 
higher branches of wood carving. 

ue Firzwrturm Museum, Cambri has 
just received a most welcome addition o ys | 

ictures, presented by Mrs. Ellison, of Sud- 

rooke House, near Lincoln, to the University. 
These works are by Turner, Stanfield, i 
Danby, Collins, T. 8. Cooper, Linton, Morland, 
Good, and Gill. Several of them are fine ex- 
amples of the respective painters. 

x. Joun Pye, the eminent line engraver, has 
recently been elected a corresponding member of 
the Académie des Beaux Arts in Paris. 

Horace Verner.—News of the death of this 
celebrated French painter reached us on the eve 
of going to press: we must defer till next month 
any further notice. 

Punuae Srarves.—As a kind of summary of 
what is going on, or has been lately dene, in the 
studios of our sculptors, the Atheneum says,— 
“ Mr. Foley's ‘ Father Matthew,’ for Cork, is well 
advanced, and will probably be placed in a few 
months ; the design represents him speaking to, 
or rather blessing, those who are sup’ to be 
kneeling before him, having received the Temper- 
ance pledge. He has in hand, also, ‘ Lord Elphin- 
stone,’ for Bombay ; ‘Sir J. Outram,’ equestrian, 
for Caleutta; a seated statue of , for the 
Houses of Parliament ; and one of Sir J. Fielden, 
for Todmorden. A statue to the late Duke of Bed- 
ford has been decided upon as a memorial at 
Tavistock. Mr. E. Davis's ‘Wedgwood,’ for Stoke, 
has been placed in its destined situation. A cast 
of this work may be remembered as standing 
under the eastern dome of the International Ex- 
hibition ; he is represented holding the model of 
the Portland Vase in his hand, and his action is 
as lecturing upon it. Mr. Woolner has in hand 
‘Macaulay’ for Cambridge, ‘The Prince Consort’ 
for Oxford, ‘William ITI.’ for the Houses of Par- 
liament, and eleven statues for the Manchester 
Assize Courts. Mr. Munro, ‘Queen Mary IT.’ for 
the Houses of Parliament. A bust of the Prince 
Consort is to be placed in the council-room of 
the Society of Arts, Adelphi; also an equestrian 
statue of the same in the ket-place at Coburg. 
Mr. Westmacott has lent his statue of ‘The Peri 
at the Gates of Paradise’ to the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society : it will be placed in the Conserva- 
tory at South Kensington. In the council-room 
there will appear a statue of ‘ David with the head 
of Goliath,’ ‘ Ariel released from the Pine,’ by the 
same, and the model of Mr. Durham's ‘ Euclid.’ 
The bronze ‘Juno’ given by the Prince Consort 
to the Society, is now delivered from the Interna- 
tional Exhibition to it.” To this list we may 
add, though not coming within the range of 
“ public statues,” that Mr. O’Doherty has received 
a commission to execute in marble his group of 
‘The Christian Martyrs,’ and a full-length 
statue of an eminent London merchant. It is 
our intention to pay an early visit to the studios 
of our principal sculptors, and give a full report 
of the works in hand. 

Tuz Royau Acapemy.—We have been re- 
— by Mr. Abraham Cooper, R.A., to contra- 

ictastatement pp in ourcolumns, 
to the effect that he had voluntarily placed him- 
self on the proposed list of retired Academicians. 
Mr. Cooper says that the name of Mr. Cockerell, 
the eminent architect, should have been substituted 
for his own, in conjunction with that of the veteran 
sculptor, Mr. Baily. 

Tuz Sourn Kensincrox Museypm, shorn of the 
larger portion of its great loan of antique Art- 
manufactures, has the cases filled with purchases 
and gifts from the Great Exhibition. All have 
been selected with judgment ; but some few evince 
want of taste in themselves, and this more par- 
ticularly among the foreign works. Altogether, 
the English productions are extremely good in 
design and execution, and show much 
since the Great Exhibition of 1851. new 
rooms of this museum are being painted and gilt 
in a lavish style totally Gesatied ter ; while the 
patent museum, the more useful and po 
part, and one open free daily, is inconveniently 
crammed, and thoroughly unsightly. Why waste 
public money in gilding one part, while another 
starves in the barest necessity 





Proressor Westuacort, R.A., delivered during 
the last month a course of four lectures on Scul 
ture, at the London Institution. 2 as 
to find so important an Art-subject di 
and by one so competent to deal with it, before 
the intelligent audiences that usually gather within 
the theatre of this important literary society. 

Tue Srarve or Gzorce II., once in the centre 
of Leicester Square, and which was rted to 
have been utterly destroyed when Mr. Wyld’s Great 
Globe was erected over it, has been exhumed, and 
put together. This equestrian statue was one of 
those curious old leaden works once so in 
English gardens. The square itself (which appears 
to be private property), is now in a disgraceful 
condition, offering a sad contrast to the days when 
Hogarth and Sir Joshua Reynolds walked in it 
for air and exercise. We trust something may 
be done to restore it to its original condition. 

Henry II. Ware.—The history of this very 
rare and peculiar pottery, hitherto shrouded in 
obscurity, has, according to the Chronique. des 
Arts, been at last discovered. This oo tells 
us—“The problem of the origin of H Il. 
earthenware has just been solved by M. B. Fillon, 
an amateur of Poitiers. This mysterious pottery, 
which has been designated “the Sphinx of Art,” 
was made at Oiron, near Thouars (Deux-Sévres), 
with i from moon. oo artists aided in the 
manufacture,—the potter Francois Charpentier, 
and Jean Ternerd! libearian cad of 
Helené de Haugert-Genlis, widow of Artus 
Gouffier, a superior woman, who died in 1537.” 

“Tue British Workmay,” of which the last 
yearly part is before us, deserves all the praise we 
can bestow upon it. Illustrated with engravings 
of a really most excellent order, its amps | 
contents enforcing sound religious truths 
the highest m precepts, this remarkable 
monthly publication ought to reckon its pur- 
chasers by hundreds of thousands; for it is not 
too much to say there is not a periodicel in 
existence calculated to produce so much practical 
benefit to the whole community, both rich and 
poor, though it is addressed, as its title shows, 
chiefly to latter. The lessons it teaches are 
entirely free from sectarianism, and anything like 
those of the Mawworm school. It is'a bold, yet 
most attractive ex nt of the truest Christian 
and social principles, calculated to make us all 
igh oat: be stiioh eumigy one pepubeiaatn 
might not eff among our ions, i 
the British Workman foun catmanes into every 
dwelling throughout the land. 

A Srarve of the late Sir William Napier, 
K.C.B., from the chisel of Mr. Adams, who seems 
to have a prescri tive right to the title of “Sculptor 
to the Nepior family,” has recently been placed 
in the nave of St. Paul’s Cathedral, near the 
north entrance, 0 ite the statue, by the same 
sculptor, of Sir William’s brother, the late Sir 
C.J. Napier. It is, generally, a more i 
work then either of the two pobre in A see 0 
the “ hero of Scinde,”—the other stands in Tra- 
gar Square ; but the difference arises less from 

want of skill or talent on the part of Mr. 

than from the fact that the historian of 
the Peninsular war had a more ble per- 
sonality than his brother, and, t ore, the 
sculptor had a more pleasing subject for his 
model. The statue of Sir William is simple in 
composition, and not undignified in attitude; 
the left hand grasps a sword, the right holds a 
scroll—both symbolising his twofold character of 
warrior and author. 

Femate Scnoot or Art.—The sum of £5, 
offered to the pupils of this institution by Miss 
Bell, of Alton, for outline and shaded ae 
of wild plants from nature, and executed in t 
open air, where the ts w, has been thus 
awarded : the first of £1 5s. for an outline 
drawing to Miss Helen Webb, the second of £1 
to Miss Alice Bros, and the third of 15s. to Miss 
Marion Tillot; a prize of £1 to Miss Helen 
Webb, for the best shaded drawing ; and one of 
10s. each to Miss A Bros and Miss Hannah 
Gypson. A prize of £3 3s. has also been offered 
by Miss Bell, for the best ornamental border 
for the decoration of a room, but is not yet 
decided. Mr. Edward Duncan, the well-known 
water-colour painter, has generously presented 
to the school, through Miss Gann, the super- 
intendent, a valuable drawing for the use of 
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one hundred subscribers 
required to make it so. 
Ant-ManvractureRrs’ Desicaxns.—Our attention 


factures, it is there stated that “ Jackson exhibits 
the legitimate outcome of the general system of 
Art-teaching adopted in these echools—ability to 
draw out with care what Willms has suggcsted and 
designed.” The remark was made with reference 
to some tam exhibited by Messrs. Elkington 
and Co., in whose employ Mr. Jackson is engaged. 
With these drawings we are assured that Mr. 
Willms had nothing to do; they are entirely 
Mr. Jackson's own; and, moreover, though the 
latter artist was at one time a pupil of the Birmi 
ham school, he feels but little indebted to it, t 
undwork of his Art-education having been laid 
_ able teacher in that town, Mr. 8. Lines, while 
know thus acquired was t into 
practical use in the studio of Mr. Willms, the prin- 
cipal artist in Messrs. Elkington’s establishment, 
the opportunities for an intelligent desi 
to improve himself are so numerous. We oe 
reason to know that Mr. Jackson's talents 
are highly estimated by those for whom and with 
whom he labours. 
——— wr —At the recent sale in Paris of 
gallery of painti belonging to Prince 
Demidoff, amounting be asthe to thiete-deen, 
the following brought the large prices annexed to 
them :—*‘ Stratonice,’ by In, bought for the 
Due D’Aumale, £3,680; in 1853, when or 
out of the Orleans Collection, it realised onl 
£2,520, and even this at the time was conside 
a large sum for a work of such a character. 
Decamps’ ‘Samson and the Philistines’ was 
knocked down for £1,800, more than double the 
ven (£860) it sold for in 1853 ; ‘ The Charitable 
, Greuze, £1,960 ; ‘ Sea-piece,’ Isabey, £358 ; 
‘The Standard Bearer,’ Meissonnier, £276 ; 
‘Country Amusement,’ Pater, £712; ‘Sea View,’ 
Backhuysen, £364 ; ‘ Interior of a Stable,’ Cuyp, 
£284; ‘Landscape,’ Ruysdael, £320; ‘ Peasants 
a Ost: ; ‘The Quack,’ Ostade, 
£340 ; ‘ Still Life,’ Weenix, £700; ‘ A Horseman,’ 
Wouvermans, £218 

Tue Society ror Promorine Curistian Know- 
LEDGE has recently published a pretty little series 
of coloured prints, taken from photographs, of 
some of the most remarkable places spoken of in 
the New Testament. A brief iption of each 
scene, accompanied with the scri allusions 
to it, is printed at the back of the picture. En- 
closed in a case of gold and white, the series 
makes a suitable gift to a child. 

Messrs. Carey Brorners, of Windsor, have in- 
troduced a improvement into calico for 
window bli a most desirable substitute for 
the “brown holland,”—to which they have given 
the name of “ Cotton Diaphane.” It is of cotton : 

ing ingeniously ells sabheed lights 

an agreeable effect by partially subdued light ; 
effectually answering all the parposes of “ blinds,” 
while presenting pleasant pictures to the eye. 
The designs are, as ~y t to be, simple. 
The a ae ully aware that + main 
object of such light-screens is repose ; but there 
is no reason deen why that should not be 
obtained by other means than a large, unin- 
teresting surface, to which the eye necessarily 
turns continually. We cannot describe this 
material. At first sight the effect seems to be 
” indentations in the 
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to whom, by the way, the volume is dedi- 
= out its pages. are pasengee of 
— + Aes ey our of whom, on 
Tue Lave axp Toms oF Satrt Braxanp, Apnot | mn “t his heretical opinions, as they were 
or CLAIRVAUX, A.D. 1091—1153. By JAMES | jean, Saint Bernard entered into controversy—is 
Correr Mortsoy, M.A., Lincoln College, Ox- | told with much pathos and power of language. 
ford. Published by Cuarwan AND HALL, | ji dino to the fall of the sweated Sree as 
London. Mr. Morison designates —* Through 
lesiastical dignitaries canonised by | } years of shame, sorrow, and remorse, the un- 
th ‘Church of Home, the ee! St. Bernard, abbot | utterable ecstacy of those days of sin never faded 
of the ancient monastery of St. Clairvaux, im | from her memory, as poten through life with 
Champagne, occupies a conspicuous place, as does | eyer-reverted glances on the glory of her girlish 

the history of his life in the records of every writer | Jove,’ 
If any fault is to be found with the author, it is 


REVIEWS. 
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- 


srl 
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on the origin and progress of the Christian , 
Conch. Mabel, Milner Waddington, and others, | for terminating the history so abruptly ; _ — 
have rendered full justice to the power and influ- | falls suddenly, and somewhat dramatically, on 
ence, both secular and religious, exercised by this | dying, or rather dead, abbot, and it is not raised 
remarkable man on the period in which he lived; | again. The audience, so to speak, is left to draw its 
while a more detailed account than any given by | own moral and its own estimate of character, both 
these authors appeared about half a century ago in | of the principal actor and of those who play the 
Berlin, from the pen of Neander, under the title of | subordinate parts, from the various scenes as 
“St. Bernard and his Times.” The writings of the present themselves; but these are so vividly and 
abbot himself, who has been designated by the graphically portrayed, that, except as a kind of 
Romish clergy the “ Last of the Fathers,” are some- | orthodox to the whole, we are not unwilling 
what voluminous, and have been repeatedly pub- | to dj with a summing up of evidence. Mr. 
lished on the Continent. Morison’s reticence on this score is a proof of his pe 

We are not among the number of those—and they literary self-abnegation, for he has clearly the > | beeing facemn re ‘ 
are many—who in our day regard the histories | as he had a fair opportunity in the lives of such | |) ot this bee tee by te other, 
of such men as little else than old almanacs, value- | men as Saint Bernard and his great contemporaries, — tain that Bal’s work m 
less because antiquated and out of date. Directly | to draw up striking farewell address, and his readers, in pales of emvection; with 
or indirectly, the results of the actions of these men | we are sure, would have welcomed it. — pl phere 
extend to us, and will remain long after we have 
passed away, though unseen and unfelt, perhaps, 
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La Vrercs av Lienz, E 
BELLE JARDINIERE, Engra 
the pictures by RAFFARLIR. 
DroosTen, ALLEN & Co., London; 
porF, Frankfort. 

These engra are from two of Raffaelle’s 

my The 
which x two, 

“mend tee as of equal excellence 

Jardiniére,’ in composition, colour, 
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and therefore unacknowl . From the stormy 
and half-barbaric mediaev came forth the 
cham whose pens or swords were wielded often 
in defence of civil and religious liberty, and who 


laid the foundations of these blessings for posterity | 


to enjoy in far distant years. They helped to b 

up © ilies ground, and sowed the seed, while 
future generations reaped the harvest. Speaking of 
the influence of the Church, Mr. — — = 
truly says,—* The t and bishops of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries stood forth the 
champions of law, morality, and religion, against 
the anarchy and violence of their times. Doubtless 
there were always some bad exceptions—bishops who 
thought of the temporalities, abbots who devoted to 
the revenues of their —— more attention than 
you. gave to their spiritual office as shepherds of 
souls; but these men were the exception in the 
vigorous period of the Church’s development. It is 
as demonstrable as anything historical can be, that 
the aspiring and noble characters of the twelfth and 





Lapy Moroan’s Memorrs. 2 Vols. Published 
by AtiEen & Co., London. 


Without having exercised any influence over either 
the fashionable, the literary, or the domestic life of 
a portion of the last, and the whole of the present 
century, ~ em | Lady Morgan, was as a meteor, 
scintillating and brightening a circle that comprised 
the fashion and the talent of hort we live in. 
Everybody either knew her, or wi to know her. 
Her small rooms in William Street were crowded on 
the evenings she “ received,” always with great kind- 
ness and without ostentation, those who came and 
went. If the adulation forced upon her up to the 
latest hour of her life was not sincere, so much the 
worse for those who paid it; but whether sincere or 


, mot, it was ample to turn the brain of man or 





woman ; and that it did, toa certain d “turn” 
the brain of Sydney and “ Sydney, Lady 
Morgan,” is sufficiently proved by these volumes. 
Those who knew this remarkable woman (for no one 
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Brack’s GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WortD. Pub- 

lished by A. & C. Brack, Edinburgh. _ 
This is a new edition of a series of maps, constituting 
an atlas which has long been, and 


general arrangement, it cannot be sur- 
Tae 


d of Scotland, occupy four of the 
—_ “Other noticeable Sedan peculiar to an atlas 


most popular, for in completeness, clearness of en- || 


pages. 
a : ~Sove* intended for popular use are, portions of & 
thirteenth centuries found the Church not a hin- | could have held her 5 en without being _ whereon are —ahed the comparative 
drance b , | markable”) can remember the singular and amusing roe 
ut a help; that the good and true generally | honesty with which she spoke of everything about | principal rivers of the world, and 
were welcome and protected in it; that in ages of herself ensent her 
cruelty, violence, and injustice, men turned to their | ~~ 


that was the béte notre of her principal mountains. This is followed by 
other | existe in— the world on Mercator’s Projection ; 
‘mother,’ as they were glad to call her, in loving mee. | Bho told you she was valn—how could | 
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hope, mostly fulfilled, of justice, mercy, and for- 
giveness.” 

During many centuries, indeed, till the power of 
the Church of Rome became weakened, and had lost 
its hold on the laity, the lives of its most prominent 

were so intermingled with the histories of 
their times that they cannot be disconnected. Hence, 
in the life of St. Bernard, for example, we find him 
engaged by the Grand Master of the Templars to 
draw up the statutes of that order ; then he appears, 
after the death of Pope Honorius II., in 1130, while 
Rome was filled with two armies of ferocious parti- 
sans, advocating the claims of Innocent II. as suc- 


cessor to the papal chair, in opposition to Ana- | 


cletus IL., and by his influence inducing first the 
king, clergy, and the nobility of France, and after- 
wards Henry I. of England, to adopt his views. In 
1146 he was busily occupied in urging a second 
crusade, and actually persuaded, with the aid of 
amy Bishop of Langres, who had just returned 
from Holy Land, Louis VII. of France to un- 
dertake an expedition against the Moslems, and he 
was offered the command of it. His influence over 
the people in France and Germany, as he travelled 
through these countries to enlist the soldiers of the 
cross, was such that, as he himself sa 


ys, “ scarcely 
one man was left to seven women.” Here is one 
instance, and the history of Europe is full of similar 


examples, of the union of political and religious 
authority exercised by the clergy ieetuiee tee 

were statesmen no less than ecclesiastics, 

r. Morison has written a most interesting and 
& good book—good in style, in the truths extracted 
from his subject, and in the view he has taken of 
the man and his period; for the two cannot, as we 
have said, be unassociated. The history of the Abbot 
of Clairvaux is a history of his time. It is written 
by a scholar who is no pedant, and in a tone of 
modesty which in this day of dictatorial criticism 
is not a little refreshing. His style is terse and 
epigrammatic, and is 


' 





evidently founded on that of | he 
! 


she help it? She 


She re- 
mom to you in the evening the compliments paid 

er in the morning. You felt that she belonged to 
herself. She was not the type of any class of fashion- 
able or literary women ; she was not thorough-bred 
enough for either,—she was at once both honest and 


artificial. But, next to her age, what she most care- | lai 


fully concealed were her charities. We know in- | 
stances where she gave according to her means, | 
generously, and always graciously. However talk- 
ing of herself, she never talked of what she did for 
others. She never ignored her connection with thea- 
tricals or governess life. Her purse was frequently 
opened to the poor actor and the poor teacher. 

These “Memoirs” have been thundered at as if 
the world had never before been disappointed in a | 
biography. No one who knew Lady Morgan or her | 
h had any reason to expect what was learned, 
profound, or philosophic. Her sketches of her earl 
career and associates are amusing from their origi- | 
nality, and interesting because the pictures can never 
be reproduced in actual life— 

“Ss ies of 
Al over thé neface eine 
We have no right “to go deeper :” “depth” was not 
one of the characteristics of the “fair Glorvina.” 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon has placed the responsibility 
and the credit of these po eva on Lady Morgan’s 
oe Miss Jewsbury’s care in arrangement 
and tion. Miss Jewsbury had a difficult task 
to perform to select from a collection where “ 
line was preserved, from the letters 
— the oe of 
roes, down to petitions of weavers, chimney- 
Sweeps, and servant girls.” We could point on 
lenty of matters of interest. We did not know be- 
a sister of Oliver Goldsmith’s kept a 
in the same house where the 

ts followed the same calli » and w 

his happy days when in Bublin not 


re “ every 
of princes and 
poets, exiles, and 





d you she rouged. She told | 
| you she could not exist without soci 
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| map of China, with sketch maps of 


ing its eon features, the currents of 
the distri very = = snow, ; 
by ethn h an we ma 
nlotery ts and others, all showing 
hensive plan adopted. 
yd a der it practicall useful ' 
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Confederate States of America, and 
Mexico. The whole of the series 
a carefully-written 

various countries, and is f 

of sixty-five thousand names of 
latitudes and longitudes, and a reference to 
in which they are to be found. 
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Tue CHANNEL ISLANDS. . T. ANSTED, 
F.R.S., &c. With Mlustrations 
Narrer. Published by W. H. eye 

This is a very beautiful book, printed on 

per, and lavishly illustrated by wood 
o a very | proportion even ~f 

ple, Jersey, = 
ittle known as the ; 

full of interest, not only in their h 

and traditions, their coasts are 

their dells and valleys fertile and 
for the fiean inant are rich nil 
tion and d t in every 

bank, and sea-shore. There. is, indeed, 
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He is the man of science as well as the man of i 
he is an antiquarian and an archeologist; 4 n= %™ 
and a horticulturist; and all his rare gifts 


brought to bear, with admirable tact, Gey a 
and wi = 
description of the Channel Islands. 


beneficial results, in his 
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RICHARD A. GREEN, 


ANUFACTURING JEWELLER, 
82, STRAND, W.C. 


HONOURABLE MENTION, INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
Sa fiatOuwe' se ER eqanceay tien antes Gad Weck’ oe 
PORTER of CAMEOS & ENAMELS, : | 


AND INVENTOR OF Zte% YS ee AN ASSORTMENT OF : 
INAMELS COLOURED IN NEUTRAL TINTS eer. = CORAL ORNAMENTS, 


Arranged to refiect the Corals in Gold. 





BROOCHES, ° q 
RICHARD A. GREEN ’S MANUFACTURE, 


ARRANGED WITH 
™. CORALS, ENAMELS, TURQUOISES, 
STONE CAMEO BROOCH, CAMEOS, CARBUNCLEs, ALL GOLD, 
Price £14 10s. DESIGNED FROM ROMAN & ETRUSCAN JEWELLERY, 








RUBY SPIN«L BROOCH, 
CARBUNCLE BROOCH, Enamel and Diamonds, £17 10s. 
ge Carbuncle Centre, Price £7. : 


Ory. TURQUOISE MINIATURE BRACELET, 
CARBUNCLE BROOCH, - Price £18 10s. 
Centre, Gold Beads, 
Price £4 16s. 


JEWELLERY PURCHASED FOR PRESENTATION 

































































TS, somvoRs MANUFACTURES, COMMERCE, HISTORY, GHOGRA: 
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EIGHTH EDITION. 
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IN TWENTY-ONE VOLUMES QUARTO, ‘AND INDEX, 
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st ILLUSTRATED... WITH 


mrwAnas oF FIVE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS ON Wood: Am 


Price £25 12s.; or Half-bound Russia, £32 2s. 6d. 
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A COMPLETE INDEX, PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FORMS A READY AND> USEFUL: KEY TO THE 


i Aes CONTENTS. 
shel os ® Price Cloth, 88.; or Halfbound Russia, 12s. 6d. 
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NEW EDITION, 1862. 
In Folio, Half-bound Morocco, ailt Edges, Price £3, 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 


OF THE WORLD. 


A Series of Fifty-six Maps of the Principal Countries and Divisions. of the Wert 


Containing ali-he New Boundaries and Latest Discoveries. A New Sketch Map of the Federal ‘ond 
of America. Kingdom of Italy, with the New Divisions. New Map-of China, © "Sketch Map of Mexico, dc. 
Aceompanied by an Alphabetical Index of 65,000°\Names, forming a ready Key to the places’ mentioned in the} 
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Edinburgh: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. London: LONGMAN & 00.; 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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